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With the International Proof Machine, check-proving becomes a 
single, streamlined operation . . . rapid, accurate, and economical. 
Handling time is reduced to a minimum. Proof is constantly main- 
tained so that there are no difference-time delays to upset transit or 
clearing house schedules. Day in and day out, proof work is handled 
with maximum efficiency and management is enabled to forecast oper- 
ator finishing times . . . benefits which are of particular significance 
in these days of controlled work-weeks. 


All these and many other important advantages are available today 
to banks of every size. One model of the International Proof Machine 
is designed specifically for use in banks handling large check volumes; 
another accommodates the operating needs of small and medium-sized 
institutions . . . both models are alike in every way except for capacity. 


Large or small, it will pay you to determine how your bank, like hundreds of 
others, can benefit by the application of this modern, streamlined proving method. 
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CREDIT, too, RESPONDS 


‘Today, ploughshares are being beaten 


into swords; the smoke of thousands of 
chimneys reflects the country’s dedication 
of its unparalleled strength to the work 
of defense. In this great purpose the com- 
mercial banks throughout the land, aware 
of their responsibilities, are cooperating in 
vigorous measure. 


Bank credit—always mobile, always 


ready when needed—is taking an essen- 
tial part in the production of materials 
and machines for national defense. The 
Chase, in its manifold relationships with 
correspondent banks in all parts of the 
country, is assisting in this effort, to the 
end that the needs of the nation may 
be met more easily, more swiftly, more 


surely. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Management Must Assume Responsibility 


For Efficiency 


Responsibility cannot be shifted to individual employees to get their 
work done within the legal hours, for only management can control 


RECENTLY visited banks in 14 
| southern and western states, 

and in almost every bank I 
found that serious consideration 
was being given to the revising of 
systems and the installation of new 
equipment in order to make it pos- 
sible to complete the work of the 
day within the prescribed number 
of hours. 

In one institution, I found the 
president considerably worried over 
the situation. In previous years, he 
had encouraged the banks of his 
state to clear their transit items 
through his institution. This made 
a lot of work in the transit depart- 
ment. 

His employees had been well 
treated, and had previously 
been perfectly willing to work 
until the job was done each 
day. But after the wages and 
hours law became effective, 
government officials made it 
clear to the bank that adjust- 
ments would have to be made 
or overtime paid to employees. 
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the flow of work by revising systems and installing modern equipment. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 










































First, more employees were hired. 
Then some new equipment was 
installed. When I visited with this 
bank president, he was very much 
concerned because, even with the 
additional employees and the new 
equipment, the work could not be 
gotten out in the time allowed 

He went through a card file of his 
employees, and pointed to different 
ones. 

“This girl has been with me since 
1924,” he said, “and she turns in 
two hours and five minutes over- 
time. Why can’t she get her work 
done without any overtime?” 

He pointed to another card, 
“This young man is-one of my 
best workers. He has been here 
since 1922. He worked an hour 
and 45 minutes overtime last 
week. He shouldn’t do that. Why 
can’t these people work a little 
faster? Why can’t they get their 
work finished on time? 

“T’ve hired more people. I’ve 
put in new machines. The new 









tie 





system doesn’t seem to work.” 

This president assumed that the 
responsibility was on the individual 
employee. He thought that each one 
should be able to get his work done 
in the allotted time, just as a matter 
of loyalty. 

After studying the situation more, 
I learned that the new equipment 
which had been installed, and which 
had worked wonderfully well in 
other banks where I had visited, 
was not solving the situation 
because, other parts of the routine 
had not been adjusted to fit the new 
machines. 

The cashier had a better under- 
standing of the situation and real- 
ized that the employees could not 
take care of work until it arrived at 
their desks. The flow of work was 
not properly controlled. It came in 
bunches. Some employees had idle 
time and so had to work beyond the 
limit. 

The staggering of the force had 
been tried in a half-hearted way, 
but even this had not adjusted the 
situation, and so the president’s 
headache continued. 

In another institution which had 
the same kind of equipment which 
was recently purchased by the bank 
I have just described, I learned that 
there was no difficulty whatever in 
getting the work done on time. 

A new proving system had been 
installed in this bank to go along 
with the new machines. The delay 
in the first bank was caused by 
slow proving or rather delayed 
proving because items were held 
back and passed on to the proving 
department in bunches too late in 
the day: for the proving department 
to get its work done in time for 
everyone to be through at the clos- 
ing hour. 

Management must naturally have 
a broad view of all operations. The 
worker in one department can con- 
trol only that part of the work 
which he has on his desk. If there 
is a bottleneck somewhere, he can 
do nothing about it. Management, 
however, can see that bottleneck, 
and can make adjustments to elim- 
inate it. 

In one institution, I found the 
matter of proving handled by using 
two tellers in each cage at busy 
times. Both tellers were available 
to wait on customers, for there were 
two windows in each cage. Then 
when two windows were not 
needed, the second teller sorted and 
proved the deposits and passed 
them on promptly to the workroom. 
In this way, the bottleneck was 
avoided. Checks and deposit slips 
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Desk-top Mottos 


An Eastern banker has these sen- 
tences under the glass on his desk: 


Be more than a protector of funds 
—be a developer. 


Be more than a financial advisor 
—be a creator. 


Be more than a money changer— 
be a builder of estates. 


Be more than a custodian—be a 
character developer. 


were not lying unhandled for very 
long at a time. 

In another institution, the prov- 
ing was not done by the tellers. The 
tellers checked only the cash, and 
passed the deposit on to the proving 
department, where the work was 
done quickly on electric calculators 
and no bottleneck occurred. Man- 
agement had made this plan—not 
individual employees. 

There are many good machines 
available these days, for banking 
equipment has improved fully as 
much as any other type. There is 
no one system that is better than all 
the rest. One system appeals to one 
bank; another to another. The point 
is, there are systems, routines, and 
machines available to management 
which can be used to close the books 
on time, get the cash letters into 
the mail promptly, and get the 
employees out of the bank without 
any overtime work. 

There are three or four ways in 
which information on new routines 
are obtained. One is, for officers or 
employees of the bank to visit other 
institutions and study their systems. 
Another is for the bank officers to 
enlist the aid of salesmen represent- 
ing various equipment manufac- 
turers, who not only understand 
their own machines, but know of 
the adjustments made by other 
banks installing them. 

It might be thought that, because 
the transactions in banks are sim- 
ilar, the same routine could be used 
everywhere. This 9,000-mile trip I 
have recently completed, however, 
showed me that the same routine 
is not practical for every institution. 
This is due largely to the difference 
of industries in various commu- 
nities, the railroad and airplane 
mail schedules, and the type of 
employee available. 

Each cashier must study his own 
situation carefully. He probably can- 
not find a ready-made plan which 
fits his situation exactly, but by 
studying several plans, comparing 


them to his own situation, and 
working out various routines on 
paper, he may be able to arrive at 
the right system for his own insti- 
tution. There is nothing quite so 
helpful in devising a new routine 
as to see the way the other fellow 
operates his. City banks are always 
glad to show officers of their corre- 
spondents through their work 
rooms. Banks in smaller places are 
also glad to entertain visitors. 

Furthermore, it does an officer 
good to get away from his own desk 
and see how the job is done else- 
where. This you can do by one of 
the three ways: 1. by personal visits 
to other banks, 2. by discussing the 
matter with salesmen, and 3. by 
reading of other routines in the 
stories published in Bankers 
Monthly. 


Is It Necessary? 


An important detail of executive 
activity in banks is the study of 
forms that come up for reorder. 
Every ledger sheet, signature card, 
pass book, collection form—in short, 
every printed piece—should be 
subject to an analysis somewhat 
like this: Can it be dispensed with? 
If not, do the people who use it 
have any suggestions as to its im- 
provement? Can the _ auditing 
department or purchasing depart- 
ment or printer suggest improve- 
ments, keeping in mind not only 
the cost of the material itself, but 
the method by which that form can 
be devised to entail the smallest 
amount of labor in connection with 
its use? Can the time it will be 
retained be determined? This will 
have a bearing on weight and rag 
content requirements. Can the num- 
ber of copies be reduced? Can the 
printed matter be reduced and sim- 
plified? Can the size of the form be 
reduced? Can it be printed in one 
color instead of two or more? 

For instance, let me cite the cost 
of pass books. It is a well known 
fact that the average bank has 4 
tremendous mortality of accounts, 
both savings and checking. It takes 
a lot of new business to net one 
permanent account. Therefore, if 
your passbooks contain ten pages, 
for instance, the chances are that 
five or six would do just as well, 
because those closed accounts ale 
wasting a tremendous amount of 
unused pages and books that cost 
from five to ten cents each.—Louit 
V. Bishop, cashier, State-Planters 
Bank and Trust Company, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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Entertainment, education, and business are combined with 


Stockholders Enjoy Annual Meeting 





a dinner to make not only the stockholders, but their 





HENEVER we find a bank 
Wi ernicn has its community 

solidly behind it,‘we usually 
discover some community activity 
which has been carried on by the 
bank to make every local person 
feel that the financial institution is, 
in fact, the leader of the commu- 
nity. 

On page 300 of the May, 1940 
issue of Bankers Monthly, we pub- 
lished an article by Frank P. 
Powers, president of the Kanabec 
State Bank, Mora, Minnesota. In 
this article he told how his bank 
competes with non-bank lending 
agencies, and demonstrated that he 
has such a standing in his commu- 
nity that the other lending agencies 
do not seriously interfere with his 
bank’s income. 

A newspaper clipping has just 
reached the editorial office which 
shows one of the reasons why this 
bank is able to get all of the legiti- 
mate bank business available. This 
newspaper clipping tells of the 
annual stockholders’ meeting. The 
newspaper refers to it as “The 
Annual Kanabec State Bank Party.” 

The newspaper clipping is quoted 
in full, as follows: 

“The Kanabec State Bank gave 
its annual stockholders’ party at the 
creamery auditorium last Monday 
evening. The bank has 70 stock- 
holders. Those present included the 
stockholders and their wives, the 
bank’s staff, and invited guests, 
including a number from the twin 
cities and elsewhere, which made a 
total of nearly 200. 

“Besides the excellent dinner 
served by the ladies’ aid of the 
Emmanuel Baptist church, an inter- 
esting and entertaining program 
followed. 

“The stockholders amended the 
bank’s by-laws to enable the direc- 
tors to adjust employees’ working 
hours to forty hours a week to con- 
form with the federal law which 
80es into effect this week. 

“The entertainment included 
community singing during the din- 
Ner hour, led by Charles Reiger 
with Rolf Hartig playing the piano, 
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families, look forward to the bank’s meeting with pleasure. 


followed by songs by the Misses 
Irene and Jean Johnson, of Knife 
Lake; solos by Miss Ruth Leaf, with 
Mrs. Philip Leaf at the piano; Mar- 
tin Taylor, of the ‘Big Brothers’, 
Minneapolis, in a one-boy band per- 
formance; solos by Miles McNally, 
Irish tenor of New Richland, Wisc.; 
solos by J. A. Allen, Milaca. 

“The principal guest speaker was 
George C. Jones, state rural credit 
conservator, who gave a very inter- 
esting and informative talk on the 
operations of his department. He 
pointed out the rapid progress the 
department was making in selling 
state foreclosed farms to actual 
farmers, thereby placing them back 
again on the tax rolls. It is gen- 
erally conceded that Mr. Jones has 
done a remarkable job since taking 
over the rural credit department 
early in 1939. Others who made 
brief talks were F. A. Amundson, 
state commissioner of banks, and 
R. O. Bishop, regional supervising 
examiner of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. The other 
outside guests were officers and 
representatives of correspondent 
banks and insurance companies.” 

To those who are not stockhold- 
ers, or members of a stockholder’s 
family, the bank at this same time, 
issued what is termed its “Autumn 
Message.” This is also brief enough 
to be quoted, and should be quoted 
because it illustrates the bank’s atti- 
tude toward the town which 
develops the desired attitude of 
the town toward the bank. The 
“Autumn Message” is as follows: 


Let's Talk It Over 


“When circumstances make it 
advisable for you to borrow money, 
you'll learn how easily you can 
secure a loan from this bank. We 
offer several convenient loan plans, 
each designed to fit the individual 
needs of the borrower. 

“Personal Loans—which may be 
repaid in convenient monthly in- 
stallments—use these for paying 
doctor or hospital bills, taxes, sav- 
ings on cash purchases, and unex- 





pected obligations. 

“Collateral Loans—made at a low 
interest rate on livestock, bonds, or 
life insurance policies, with no hid-" 
den charges. These may be repaid 
on a monthly basis, if desired. 

“Modernization Loans—We offer 
modernization loans at low cost and 
on favorable terms. Nearly every 
permanent improvement, outside as 
well as inside, is eligible. The loan 
is repaid on a monthly basis over a 
long period. 

“Real Estate Loans—on improved 
farms or village property on easy 
terms. No red tape or hidden 
charges. 

“Come in and discuss your prob- 
lems with one of our officers—no 
obligations. 


Auction Sales 


“Many farms have been sold in 
Kanabec county this fall with the 
result that there are more renters 
than there are available farms. 
Those who do not find farms to suit 
them will be having auction sales, 
as well as those who do so for other 
reasons. 

“It is an established fact that a 
local bank is better able to furnish 
credit accommodations to auction 
sale buyers because the buyers are 
local people and customers of the 
local bank. Farmers will realize, 
when their sale is over and settle- 
ment is made, that they will have 
more cash in their pockets because 
their neighbors were able to secure 
the credit they needed to buy the 
articles they wanted. 

“We have, for many years, clerked 
sales throughout the county and in 
parts of adjoining counties. If you 
are planning a sale, we invite you 
to see us before you make definite 
arrangements. 


F. H. A. Loans 


“If history repeats itself, a long 
war together with our own defense 
program, will cause increased prices 
for materials and higher wages. If 
this occurs, it would seem that now 
is the time to make those needed 

(Continued on page 669) 
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To Protect The Maker Of Construction Loans 


With building increasing, this protective routine will be use- 
ful to all banks which have not followed a similar procedure. 


sizable and continuous source 
of lending business in almost 
any community large enough to 
support a financial institution. Sur- 
rounded by the proper and neces- 
sary safeguards, residential con- 
struction loans are the best, we 
think, and most adequate security 
available for mortgage lenders. 
To illustrate a mortgage loan pro- 
cedure which effectively protects 
the lending institution, this article 
will trace the handling of an appli- 
cation from the time the loan is ap- 
proved to the completion of the 
building. 
After the executive committee 
has approved a loan the mortgage 
and note are prepared; whoever 


Fe ainihts ond ten loans are a 


has the legal title to the property | 


is notified to come in and sign the 
mortgage and note and the owner’s 
affidavit and agreement, which will 
be explained later. Title search is 
ordered, and all papers are re- 
viewed by the attorney for the 
association. 

At this point, a lien survey is 
made, which gives the institution 
documentary evidence that no 
materials have been delivered, or 
labor performed. This is necessary 
under existing mechanic’s lien laws, 
to insure a mortgage lien priority 
over any form of mechanic’s lien. 

A “staking survey” is requested 
of the owner, because it becomes the 
owner’s responsibility properly to 
locate his land and the construction 
thereon. The owner of the property 
is required to furnish a copy of the 
signed contract and a copy of blue 
prints and specifications. 

The owner is requested to place 
in his construction loan account a 
sum sufficient to make up the dif- 
ference between his contract and 
the net proceeds of the loan. 

The contractor is requested to 
sign the agreement on the break- 
down sheet, to be discussed later, 
and the contractor is required to 
bring in a complete breakdown of 
his construction costs. The execu- 
tive committee, the mortgage loan 
department, and the construction 
department now initial the file as 
authority to start construction. The 
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By C. W. GROVE 


President, Second Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio 


owner and contractor are notified 
in writing that construction may 
proceed. 

Fire and windstorm insurance are 
placed with such agencies or com- 
panies as the owner may desire. If 
the owner has expressed no pref- 
erence, we then place his insurance 
with agencies that are doing busi- 
ness with the association. 

Shortly after construction has 
started, we order an “encroach- 
ment survey.” This gives us a check 
on the location of the building 
prior to the disbursement of any 
funds from the construction loan 
account. It is vital that we have 
this information, so that we may 
know that the building is properly 
located. 

From now on, the contractor may 
draw against the construction loan 
account as the building progresses, 
but only to the extent of the mate- 
rials and labor actually incorpor- 
ated in the building. Under no cir- 
cumstances do we pay for materials 
which have not been incorporated 
in the building. 

Three points should be empha- 
sized here. It is vitally necessary to 
have in the construction loan ac- 
count an amount of money sufficient 
to complete the building according 
to the contract, plans, and specifica- 
tions. In addition to having the 
necessary funds, it is necessary not 
only to have control of the funds 
but to see to it that they are not 
diverted for some other purpose or 
use. These funds must be devoted, 
exclusively, to paying bills for 
labor and material on the specific 
job for which these funds were set 
up. The practice of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul has ruined many con- 
tractors and has caused officers of 
financial institutions no end of 
neadaches. Hand in hand with the 
control of these funds must go an 
inspection service to determine the 
amount of work done, the quality of 
that work, and the amount or cost 


of material and labor that has been 
incorporated in the building, in 
order to determine how much the 
institution shall pay out. 

In handling construction loans 
for residences, it is vitally necessary 
to have no misunderstanding as to 
responsibility. The owner has cer- 
tain definite obligations. The con- 
tractor has his responsibility, and 
the lending institution also must 
perform certain necessary functions. 
In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding and likewise, in or- 
der to give the lending institution 
certain protections in the construc- 
tion loan procedure, we use an 
agreement signed by the owner and 
a separate agreement signed by the 
contractor. These forms are printed 
on the outside of the contractor’s 
breakdown of building costs and 
are signed at the same time that the 
mortgage and note are signed and 
witnessed. The owner’s agreement 
reads as follows: 

“The undersigned owner ex- 
pressly covenants with the Second 
Federal Savings and Loan Ass’n of 
Cleveland, hereinafter referred to 
as “the Association”, and agrees in 
consideration of the granting of a 
loan by said Association to do and 
perform the following acts and 
things: 

Paragraph 1. “To furnish to said 
Association sufficient copies of plans, 
specifications, and scale details of 
proposed buildings, as may be re- 
quired by the Association and/or 
the Federal Housing Administrator, 
signed by owner and contractor.” 

Paragraph 2. “To comply with 
any changes in plans and specifica- 
tions that may be required by the 
Association and/or the F.H.A.” 

Paragraph 3. “To furnish a signed 
copy of building contract, and ob- 
tain in advance, written approval 
from the Association and/or the 
F.H.A. for extras, credits, changes 
in plans, details, or specifications.” 
A signed copy of the contract be- 
tween the owner and contractor is 
necessary for the Association’s files. 
Extras, credits and changes of all 
sorts are potential sources of 
trouble. Written approval, when 
such changes are made, will save 
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many arguments. 
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A. CONTRACTOR'S AFFIDAVIT. Used by contractors and sub- 
contractors for drawing funds for labor (and/or material, if from 
stock). If material is purchased from another source, the amounts 
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delivery of any material until per- the Association.” This gives to the 
Paragraph 4. “To not permit the mission, in writing, to start work or association the control of the start- 
commencement of any work or the’ deliver material has been given by ing of work, which is vitally neces- 


sary in protecting against me- 
chanic’s liens. 

Paragraph 5. “To put the Asso- 
ciation in funds in the amount of 
» which, in the opinion of 
the owner and said Association, will 
be sufficient over and above the net 
proceeds of said mortgage loan to 
complete the building or buildings 
in accordance with the contract 
price of $..... Provided, however, 
that 60 days after the completion 
of said building or buildings, the 
balance of funds remaining on - 
hand, if any, after all labor and 
material bills contemplated in the 
contract or created by extras, 
‘ credits, changes in plans, details, 
a specifications, or conditions, have 
ipryl been paid in full, shall be released 
z from the provisions of this agree- 
= i ment and returned to the borrower, 
° or applied toward the reduction of 
| his indebtedness to the Association.” 
é Paragraph 6. “The owner hereby 

authorizes the Association to use 
funds placed with it, together with 
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, the net proceeds of the loan for the 
j payment of material bills, labor, and 
i 3 for other use and purposes in and 


for or incidental to the construction 
of said buildings, all of which funds 
the owner hereby assigns to the 
Association for such purposes.” 
This paragraph: is very important. 
The owner assigns all funds in the 
construction loan account to the 
institution for specific purposes. 

Paragraph 7. “It is further un- 
derstood that said Association will 
disburse said funds under its con- 
trol, together with the net proceeds 
of the loan, solely in the discretion 
of the Association.” 

Paragraph 8. “To give to the As- 
sociation’s inspector the right dur- 
ing construction of the building to 
inspect the same and reject and 
require to be replaced any material 
or work that does not comply with 
the plans, specifications, or mini- 
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are set up on the affidavit, and material men sign the CERTIFI- 
CATE (B) as disbursement is made. C. DISBURSEMENT SHEET. 
Individual payments are entered on this sheet in the disbursement 
column. If part of the construction cost, they are deducted from 
the balance of the contract column, and the net figure always is 
the remainder to be paid out. In the last column, the balance is 
also carried, which is the remaining balance of the owner's funds, 
plus the loan. D. BREAKDOWN SHEET. This is used by the 
Construction Loan Department. It has owner's and contractor's 
agreements on one outside fold, and owner's and contractor's 
affidavits on the other. E. SUMMARY SHEETS. Before approving 
the start of construction, the summary is completed in the center 
of the page, and the contract, mortgage expenses, and reserves 
must be balanced by the loan plus owner's funds and other adjust- 
ments. At the bottom of this sheet, items indicated must be cll 
checked off before a job is ok'd to start. 
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mum construction requirements of 
the Association and/or the F.H.A.” 

Paragraph 9. “That the Associa- 
tion may, at any time, without con- 
sent of the undersigned, if in its 
opinion it becomes necessary to do 
so, pay bills and/or complete said 
building or buildings in accordance 
with plans and specifications, etc., 
on file with it, using funds the 
undersigned has to his credit and 
which have been assigned to the 
Association for such purpose, in- 
cluding therein the unexpended net 
proceeds of this loan, upon which 
funds the Association shall have a 
first lien for any one or more such 
purposes, but nothing herein con- 
tained shall in any way be con- 
strued as a covenant on the Asso- 
ciation’s part to so pay or complete.” 
It has sometimes been necessary to 
remove contractors from a job, and 
in some cases they have voluntarily 
walked away from a job, when they 
found they were on a losing con- 
tract; it may then be necessary to 
engage a new contractor, or ar- 
range for completion of the work 
in some other way. This paragraph 
gives the authority necessary to do 
whatever is deemed advisable. 

Paragraph 10. “The owner has 
accepted and hereby accepts the 
sole responsibility for the selection 
of his own contractor or contractors 
and the Association assumes no re- 
sponsibility for the completion of 
said building or buildings accord- 
ing to the plans and specifications 
and for the contract price; in the 
event that the funds on hand are 
found to be insufficient to erect the 
building or buildings and complete 
the same in accordance with the 
plans and specifications and any 
agreed extras, the owner shall place 
and hereby agrees to place such ad- 
ditional funds with the Association 
as may be necessary to complete the 
building or buildings, according to 
such plans and specifications, plus 
any extras authorized by him. To 
give the Association the right to 
remove inexperienced or incom- 
petent contractors, sub-contractors 
or workmen, when in the opinion 
of the Association it becomes neces- 
sary.” 

Paragraph 11. “To assume the re- 
sponsibility for the location of the 
building or buildings on the lot in 
‘accordance with restrictions of rec- 
ord, zoning ordinances and local 
building codes, it being expressly 
agreed that the Association assumes 
no responsibility for the locating of 
buildings referred to in this agree- 
ment.” 

Paragraph 12. “The owner hereby 
agrees that the contemplated build- 
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ing or buildings shall be erected 
according to the plans and specifica- 
tions submitted herewith, building 
restrictions of record, local build- 
ing codes, and ordinances, state, 
or local health regulations and shall 
also conform to the minimum con- 
struction requirements of the Asso- 
ciation, and/or the F.H.A. The 
owner further agrees to complete 
the building or buildings and all 
appurtenances thereto as required 
by the Association and/or the 
F.H.A. within a period of six months 
from date, except that F.H.A. con- 
struction must be completed one 
month prior to the expiration date 
of the commitment for insurance.” 

Paragraph 13. “That the Associa- 
tion may refuse to proceed with the 
loan, if in its opinion, the under- 


12 Steps In The 
Loan Making Routine 


1. Loan approved by execu- 
tive committee. 


2. Mortgage and note pre- 
pared. 


3. Mortgage, note, owner's 
affidavit and agreement are 
signed by owner. 


4. Title search is made and 
all papers reviewed by attorney. 


5. A lien survey is made. 


6. The owner furnishes a 
copy of the signed contract with 
the builder, together with blue- 
prints and specifications. 


7. The owner places enough 
money in a construction loan 
account which, with the loan, will 
completely pay the contract 
price. 


8. The contractor supplies 
the bank with a complete break- 
down of construction costs. 


9. The file is initialed by the 
members of the executive com- 
mittee, an officer of the loan 
department, and an officer of 
the construction department to 
authorize the beginning of con- 
struction work. 


10. Fire and windstorm insur- 
ance are placed on the property. 


1l. The work is inspected 
before the first bills are paid. 


12. Disbursements are made 
from the construction loan ac- 
count as the work progresses. 


signed has not complied with the 
above conditions within thirty days 
after date.” 

Further explanations are prob- 
ably unnecessary in view of the fact 
that the reader can recognize the 
protections to the institution pro- 
vided in the above quoted agree- 
ment. 

The following is the form of 
agreement signed by the contractor. 

“The undersigned contractor ex- 
pressly covenants with the Second 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion of Cleveland, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as ‘the Association,’ and 
agrees in consideration of the grant- 
ing of a lean to the said owner by 
said Association to do and perform 
the following acts and things: 

Paragraph 1. “To furnish said 
Association with statement, show- 
ing itemized cost of proposed build- 
ing or buildings, said itemization 
to be based on contracts wherever 
possible, otherwise on lowest esti- 
mates.” 

Paragraph 2. “To erect and com- 
plete, free from all mechanic’s liens, 
and in compliance with building 
restrictions of record, zoning ordi- 
nances, local building codes and 
ordinances, state, county, or local 
health regulations, minimum con- 
struction requirements of the Asso- 
ciation and/or the Federal Housing 
Administration, within a period of 
six months from date, except that 
F.H.A. construction must be com- 
pleted one month prior to the ex- 
piration date of the commitment for 
insurance, a building or buildings 
and all appurtenances thereto cost- 
ing not less than $...... , in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications 
submitted herewith and signed by 
the undersigned.” 

Paragraph 3. “To comply with 
any changes in plans or specifica- 
tions that may be required by the 
Association and/or the F.H.A. 

Paragraph 4. “To furnish a signed 
copy of building contract and gen- 
eral conditions, and obtain, in ad- 
vance, written approval from the 
Association and/or the F.H.A. for 
any extras, credits, or changes in 
plans, details, or specifications. 

Paragraph 5. “To have available 
on the jcb at all times a set of plans 
and specifications as required by 
the Association and/or the F.H.A. 
and to give the inspector for the 
Association and/or the F.H.A. the 
right during construction of the 
building to inspect the same and to 
reject and require to be replaced 
any material or work that does not 
comply with the plans and specifi- 
cations or the minimum require- 

(Continued on page 681) 
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This is a check list. 


Few, if any, hardware dealers will require all of these coverages. 


Insurance Protection For A 
Hardware Dealer 


This list should be the 


basis for a ‘ay A the borrower's business by an experienced insurance man, who will then recommend the insur- 


ance needed. 


Accounts Receivable 


The lack of ability to collect amounts due a business 
because of the damage to or destruttion of records by 
fire, lightning, and so on. 


Automotile fire, theft, and collision 


The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, 
theft, or a collision. 


Automobile public liability and property damage 


The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, 
or damage to the property of others. 


Burglary 


Property being stolen by someone entering the build- 
ing for the purpose of stealing, and leaving visible 
marks at the place of entrance. 


Business life 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business, 
rather than to a personal beneficiary. 


Check alteration and forgery 


The wrongful use of the insured’s name on a check, 
or the changing of the check as to amount or payee 
after the insured wrote it. 


Consequential fire 


A burning of property other than that insured, which 
results in damage to the insured property. 


Fire and explosion legal liability 


Being held legally liable for loss to other property 
because of a fire or explosion in the insured property. 


Fire with additional hazards endorsement 
Damage or destruction of the insured property by 
fire, windstorm, hail, riot, explosion, air craft, motor 
vehicle, smoke damage, or oil burner smudge. 


Forgery bond 


Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, 
notes, or other documents in an attempt to obtain 
money or other property illegally. 


any of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need not be separate policies 


Merchandise floater 


Damage to or total loss, caused by fire or transporta- 
tion hazards, of merchandise sold on the installment 
plan, leased, loaned, rented, or sent on approval, while 
merchandise is in the hands of customers and not 
yet fully paid for. 


Non-ownership automotile liability and 

property damage 
Personal injury, death, or damage to the property of 
others, caused by an automobile owned by an em- 
ployee and used in the service of the insured. 


Openstock burglary 
The theft of articles from within a mercantile estab- 
lishment when the store is not open for business. 
Personal accident 


An accident to the one insured. Certain sums are 
paid for certain dismemberments, or for loss of eye- 
sight, or for death to a personal beneficiary rather 
than to a business (which would be business accident 
insurance). 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries 
of the insured instead of to a business concern (which 
would be business life). 


Plate glass 
Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically 
described. (The glass is usually replaced rather 
than a money payment being made.) 

Public liability and property damage 
Bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of 
others (not in the employ of the insured) for which 
the insured is held liable. 

Safe burglary 
Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 

Steam boiler 
An accident to a steam boiler in which property 
damage or personal injury occurs. 

Workmen’s compensation 


Injuries to workmen for which a workmen’s compen- 
sation law requires the employer to pay. 





N HONEST and _=s successful 
A hardware dealer might have 
a catastrophe befall him or 
his business which would make it 
impossible for him to pay his bank 
loan. Because that is always a pos- 
sibility, bankers have found it wise 
to have the borrower make a list 
of the kinds of insurance he has 
so that the list may be checked 
against a list such as the one pub- 
lished on this page. 

This table shows the various 
types of hazards which will be as- 
sumed by insurance companies and 
which are common to hardware 
stores. 

There may be some kinds of 
insurance which an_ individual 
hardware dealer does not need. For 
example, if he does no credit busi- 
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ness at all, he does not need ac- 
counts receivable insurance. 

If no goods are sold on the in- 
stallment plan, and none are leased, 
loaned, or rented, then the mer- 
chandise floater insurance is not 
needed. 

If there is no steam boiler in the 
building, steam boiler insurance is 
not necessary. 

However, the hazards represent- 
ed by the other types of insurance 
are almost always present. 

It should be pointed out that not 
all of these different kinds of insur- 
ance require separate policies. 


Several of them may be included 
in one policy. 

The procedure should be, first to 
check the borrower’s personal in- 
surance against business, and then 
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to consult an experienced insur- 
ance man regarding those not on 
the borrower’s list, in order to de- 
termine whether they are really 
needed or not. 


Following the securing of this 
information, a conference between. 
the loan officer and hardware 
dealer would result in a definite 
program being worked out so that 
the dealer is fully covered against 
all probable hazards. 

When this is properly done, the 
dealer appreciates the assistance of 
the banker tremendously. Natur- 
ally, however, if the dealer feels 
that he is being dictated to, the 
suggestions do not set so well. 

Even though the dealer may not 
maintain a truck in which de- 
liveries are made, automobile fire, 
theft, and collision and- public 
liability and property damage are 
important because he undoubtedly 
makes deliveries or business trips 
in his private car. 

Non-ownership automobile lia- 
bility and property damage is also 
important because, even though the 
dealer may not employ someone to 
use his car in connection with the 
business, there is always the likeli- 
hood that some clerk will drive 
in his own car on some business for 
the store. If an accident should 
occur on such a trip, the dealer 
definitely has a liability. If the 
clerk should injure or kill a person 
on such a trip, the loss might be so 
serious to the dealer that it would 
ruin his business or at least seri- 
ously ,handicap it. 

Public liability and property 
damage are also very important. 
People even in small towns are 
gradually learning the liability of 
store owners for accidents which 
may occur on their property. Con- 
sequently, more suits for such 
damage are being brought than 
heretofore. By maintaining an in- 
surance policy, the dealer need not 
worry as to serious loss. 


There are many opportunities 
for personal injury in a hardware 
store. For example, a child might 
come in with its mother, and might 
handle a knife on display with a 
resulting serious injury. Publie 
liability insurance is very impor- 
tant for the hardware store owner. 
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Municipal Figures Up-To-Date 


With municipal bonds unusually important to most banks, this system of keeping in touch 
with all municipalities within a state has many possibilities for banks everywhere. 


HILE we do not confine our- 
W seives entirely to municipal 

bonds, we give them special 
attention. We have been able to 
purchase a goodly quantity of bonds 
issued by Wyoming municipalities, 
and so we feel it to be our duty to 
keep in close touch with all of the 
essential activities of all of these 
municipalities. 

Even if we do not hold bonds 
issued by one of the tax levying 
groups, we still feel that we should 
have all of the information avail- 
able, for, when an issue is an- 
nounced, we can then refer to our 
looseleaf book, and know within a 
few minutes whether the offered 
bonds are some that we ought to 
interest ourselves in. 

Most of the bonds are sold on the 
basis of bidding, and so we need as 
complete information as possible in 
order to determine upon the bid we 
can afford, and the bid which is 
likely to get the bond. 

In addition to keeping a record 
of all of the figures, we also find it 
necessary to keep in close touch 
with all of the laws pertaining to 
tax levying and the issuing of bonds. 

Debt limits are set for all munic- 
ipalities, and these limits we need 
to know. However, the law of our 
state does not provide a limit on 
water bonds. Consequently, we have 
to proceed with the greatest of 
caution in the purchase of such obli- 
gations. 

When we know everything about 
the municipality issuing the water 
bond, and know all of the local 
needs and the probable income, we 
are often able to buy this type of 
bond safely. 

The forms reproduced herewith, 
were designed to enable us to com- 
pare the figures for a period of 10 
years. The first figures listed on 
each sheet are those for 1933. There 
are spaces to be used up to and 
including the figures of 1942. In 
this way, we see spread before us on 
a single sheet, an important com- 
parison from which we can discover 
the trend. 

We also have facilities in this 
book for the comparison of various 
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new municipalities. We can see 
whether one municipality has a 
tendency to go way beyond the gen- 
eral trend in others. This may be a 
warning or it may be that we con- 
clude that the municipality’s action 
is justified because of our knowl- 
edge of its income. 


Information About Each County 


It is not necessary to reproduce 
the columns on which the yearly 
figures are issued, and’so only the 
headings are given. You will under- 
stand that opposite each heading, 
at the right are 10 columns in which 
figures are entered for each of the 
10 years. At the top of the sheet, 
the name of the county and the 
county seat are written in. This is 
a great help because, if we wish to 
correspond with a county official to 
get additional figures, we have the 
information where we would be 
most likely to look for it. 

There is information listed on 
both sides of this county sheet, and 
it is recorded under the following 
headings. The importance of each 
one, I think, will be easily recog- 
nized by anyone who has studied 
the financial set-up of municipal- 
ities. The 33 headings are: 


Name of County 
County Seat 


Railroads 

Utilities 

Coal-Oil-Gas etc. 
Livestock 

Reverse of Sheet 
Date of Issue 

Amount Issued 


Assessed Valuation 

Population 

Per Capita Valuation 

Area—Square Miles 

Density per Square 
Mile 

Floating Debt 

Gross Bond Debt Interest Rate 

Net Bond Debt Purpose 

J Net to Ass’d Value Optional 

Per Capita Net Debt = Maturity 

Total State and Outstanding 
County Levy Date 

Amount of Tax Levy Sold To 

Taxes Collected Legal Opinion in Files 

Land and Improve- Transcript in Files 
ments Annual S. F. Required 

Town Lots and Condition of S. F. 
Improvements Jo Self-Sustaining 


We have found the officials of 
various counties very co-operative 
in supplying us with the necessary 
figures. All that we need to tell them 
is that we are keeping a record of 
these figures for the purpose of 
bidding on the bonds issued by the 
county. 

However, I make it a point to 
visit the county seats of the various 
counties at intervals and, very 
often, I get the figures while I am 
there. 

In addition to this record sheet, 
we have another one on which fig- 
ures for the tax levies of each 
county are listed. We indicate the 
mill levy in red, and the amount 
of taxes levied in black for various 
purposes for a 10-year period by 
the kind of tax. It is from this sheet 
that we get our totals for the other 
record. 


Kinds of Taxes Tabulated 


The various kinds of taxes levied 
in Wyoming are probably the same 
as those levied in other states. On 
our record sheet, we list 12 kinds; 
state taxes, general county taxes, 
general school taxes, bond taxes, 
interest taxes, library taxes, hos- 
pital taxes, fair taxes, poor and 
pauper taxes, old age taxes, school 
district taxes, and miscellaneous. 

We list the assessed valuation at 
the top of the sheet, and the various 
levies below that. We have two 
totals, one without the school dis- 
trict tax, and one with the school 
district tax. 

It is surprising how often we 
refer to these pages. Not only do 
we use them carefully when any 
bonds are offered, but we also refer 
to them for many other purposes. 
There are, very often, estate mat- 
ters that have to be handled, and 
which require information con- 
tained on one or both of these 
sheets. 

It does not require as much work 
to keep this information up to date, 
as it might at first appear. The fig- 
ures do not change more than once 
a year, and by concentrating on 
adjusting the figures, we are 
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Insurance Prevents Losses 


Qn Unsecured Personal Loans 


Here is described a successful experience in making 
personal loans without collateral or co-maker and with no 
losses to the bank in several years of active loan granting. 


ORE than one banker has 
toyed with the idea of mak- 
ing small loans to worthy 

individuals without security or co- 
maker endorsements, but has been 
deterred from handling such busi- 
ness (on more than a negligible 
basis) because of the fear of heavy 
losses which would result from this 
practice. 

Yet, there is a bank which for 
the past several years has special- 
ized in making such unsecured 
loans, and its losses from this source 
have been exactly—nil. 

The Marquette National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, last year 
handled thousands of unsecured 
loans to individuals, loans ranging 
in amounts up to $500, and in each 
case, the borrower was not required 
to furnish notes endorsed by friends 
—or any other collateral. Good 
character, a good credit rating, and 
an income adequate to meet the 
monthly installments were the sole 
qualifications that the bank in- 
sisted upon. 

At this time, there are some 
10,000 monthly payment loans on 
the books of the Marquette National 
Bank. Many of these represent ad- 
vances to purchasers of automo- 
biles, and are therefore amply pro- 
tected by collateral. So have been 
the modernization loans. A very 
large proportion of the 10,000 
monthly payment loans can be 


classed as personal loans—the Mar- 
quette National Bank refers to 
them as “Income Advances.” It is 
interesting to note that only about 
10% of the latter type of time-pay- 
ment loans have been made on col- 
lateral or on the basis of co-maker 
notes furnished by the borrowers. 
Thus, fully 90% of the small loans, 
aggregating in the course of the 
year more than $500,000, have been 
unsecured, except by the good 
character and current’ earning 
capacity of each borrower. 

The handling of such a large 
volume of unsecured loans repre- 
sents a distinctly new development 
in banking practice—a development 
in which the Marquette National 
Bank has pioneered. When the 
present plan was inaugurated four 
or five years ago, Ralph W. Manuel, 
president of the bank, fully antici- 
pated that there would be collec- 
tion losses, no matter how carefully 
the loan officer appraised each bor- 
rower, and regardless of the effici- 
ency in collecting the monthly 
installments. To take care of such 
losses, both as a protection to the 
bank and to its borrowers, the bank 
therefore evolved the idea of carry- 
ing loss risk insurance in connection 
with “income advances.” 

The general outline of the plan, 
stated briefly is: the bank collects 
small risk premiums from all users 
of unsecured “income advances,” or 


Premium Refund Experience with Unsecured 
Income Advances 


. Percent of 
G - - 
jroup finish pre soba 


= refunded 


Percent of 


actually paid 


June, 1939.... 

July, 1939... 2% 18% 
Aug., 1939.... tC 13% 
Sept., 1939.... V7, 12% 
Oct., 1939..... 88% 12% 
peov., 1000....... 90% 10% 
Dec., 1939....... y 12% 
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risk premiums 


| Percent of loan 
actually paid 
by borrower for 


Percent of | Percent of | 
premiums paid | premiums paid 
for life insurance for net losses 


time-payment loans. These risk 
premiums, based on estimates of 
probable losses, are allocated to a 
special fund, which serves two pur- 
poses. First, from this fund, the 
bank pays for insurance on every 
borrower’s life to the extent of his 
indebtedness to the bank, thereby 
wholly relieving his family and 
estate from that obligation, if the 
borrower should not live to com- 
plete his payments. Secondly, the 
rest of the premium fund is used 
to absorb losses incurred during the 
period of time when the loan is 
outstanding. 

An important feature of the loss 
risk insurance plan is the refund of 
the unapplied premium. The bank 
calculates that total loss sustained 
during the twelve months period, 
and each borrower whose payments 
fall in that period is required to 
pay his pro rata share of that loss 
on all unsecured loans. The re- 
mainder of the premium, after de- 
ducting the amount applied to life 
insurance, is refunded to the bor- 
rower at the time he makes his final 
payment. 

At the time the plan was intro- 
duced, there was no way of telling 
what the loss would be. The bank, 
therefore, adopted a maximum 
figure of 5% on the amount of each 
loan, to be paid by the borrower as 
a loss risk premium. This seems 
rather excessive, but the bank took 
no chances, in view of the possi- 
bility of sustaining high losses from 
a great many unsecured loans. 
Borrowers were informed that the 
amount of the premium refunded 
depended on how they paid off their 
obligations to the bank. 

When borrowers asked what pro- 
portion of their premiums would be 
refunded, they were told frankly: 

“That is something which neither 
the bank nor the borrower ever 
knows in advance. The amount of 
losses suffered during the period of 
any loan cannot be determined until 
the period of the borrower’s partici- 
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Here is an unsecured personal loan 
in the process of being written off 
by the bank as a total loss. A 
credit life insurance policy, taken 
out at the time the loan was 
granted, would not have saved 
the borrower's life, of course, but 
it would have protected the bank 
against a heavy loss. 


By J. K. NOVINS 


pation, in the plan is completed. 
It is not until then that the uncon- 
sumed part of the loss risk pre- 


mium can be determined and 
handed back to the borrower.” 
“Prospective borrowers should 


not forget,” the bank added, “that, 
while a maximum premium has 
been established, no premium re- 
fund is guaranteed. It is remotely 
possible that, at some time in the 
future, the whole 5% premium will 
be consumed and some monthly 
group of borrowers will receive no 
refund. It is also possible that, at 
some time, another group of bor- 
rowers will receive a full refund of 
all the premiums they have paid, 
minus only the fixed charge for life 
insurance.” 

Under this plan, as already stated, 
the bank assumes no risk, any 
losses being shared by the bor- 
rowers. But it is revealing that the 
actual losses are far less than would 
be expected in the case of unsecured 
loans. This is indicated by the 
bank’s experience with premium 
refunds during 1939. Actually, bor- 
rowers received premium refunds 
amounting to as much as 90% of 
the amounts they had originally 
paid into the loss risk insurance 
fund. The experience is revealing 
in that the losses tended to de- 
crease, although the quantity of 
unsecured loans increased. 

For the purpose of the study, the 
bank took the group of 232 bor- 
rowers who finished in June 1939. 
Since the 12-month period of their 
participation in the plan was com- 
pleted May 31, the bank was able 
to determine how much of the pre- 
Mium fund collected during the 
period had been required to pay the 
losses and how much remained 
available for refund to the bor- 
towers. All of these 232 borrowers 
feceived refund checks amounting 
to $3.75 for each $5 which they 
Paid on loss risk premiums. That 
is, they paid a net risk premium of 
$1.25 per $100 borrowed, and this 
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covered also the cost of life insur- 
ance which the bank buys for every 
borrower. 

Thus, the borrowers in the June 
1939 group received a 75% refund. 
As 10% of the premium actually 
paid represented life insurance, 
only 15% of the premium paid 
covered net losses prorated to the 
borrower. 

Actually, the amount each of 
the 232 borrowers in that group had 
paid to cover the net losses sus- 
tained during the 12-month period 
did not exceed .75 of 1% of the 
total amount of the loan—75 cents 
for each $100 borrowed. 

The second group of borrowers 
finishing in July of that year did 
even better. They received an 82% 
refund of the loss risk premium. 
After figuring the 10% for life in- 
surance, which is fixed, this group 
paid only 8% of the premium to 
cover the net losses during the 12- 
month period. The percent of the 
loan actually paid by each borrower 
in the group to cover net losses was 
four tenths of 1%—40 cents for 
each $100 borrowed. 





Four Steps In The Plan 


1. Each unsecured borrower is 
asked to pay 5% of the loan as 
a risk premium. 

2. Out of this, life insurance is 
bought on the borrower's life. 


3. The remainder is held in a 
fund from which collection 
losses are paid. 


4. What remains in the fund 
is returned to the borrowers 
after the loan has been com- 
pletely paid off. 


™ 
Hh ‘ 


AHHH 





The third group finishing in 
August received refunds of 87% of 
the premiums paid in; the Septem- 
ber group, 88%; the group finishing 
in October, also 88%; the November 
group received a record refund, 
90% of the loss risk premium; and 
the December group received a 
Christmas present in the form of an 
88% refund. Each borrower in this 
group paid only 20 cents for each 
$100 borrowed, as his pro rata share 
of the net losses. 

No wonder the loss risk insurance 
plan has been popular with Mar- 
quette National Bank borrowers. 
Many of them have been spared the 
embarrassment of asking friends to 
sign notes for them. In addition to 
the small loss risk insurance policy, 
these borrowers pay only 3% in- 
terest per annum, figured on the 
whole sum that each borrower re- 
ceives for the whole period over 
which the payments are spread. 
There is a service charge of $5 to 
cover the cost of making the neces- 
sary credit investigation and to 
collect the monthly installments. 
However, this service fee is not 
applied in the case of borrowers 
who carry checking accounts in the 
bank. 

Thus, John Doe, a checking ac- 
count customer, who borrowed 
$100, paid only $3 interest and an 
additional 60 cents to pay for life 
insurance and his pro rata share of 
the net losses sustained during the 
collection period. 

To compute the amount of the 
loss risk premium refund, the bank 
determines the total amount of risk 
premiums and of the loss recoveries 
that have been collected during the 
preceding 12 months. The bank also 

(Continued on page 673) 


Costs Cut > *- °° °° 


Errors Reduced - - - 


By Duplicating and 


Addressing Machines 


Efficiency Improved - 


DDRESSING hundreds of en- 
A velopes on a_ typewriter, 
typing form letters and state- 
ments, making out cards by the old- 
fashioned method of inserting car- 
bons on a typewriter—the monot- 
ony of repeating these same pro- 
cesses over and over again has 
worn out the ambition of many a 
clerk who might otherwise have 
made a real contribution to the 
bank’s success. Frequently, it has 
caused serious errors to creep in 
unsuspected. 

A visit to the addressing and 
duplicating department of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, is a revelation 
in what one bank has done to elim- 
inate drudgery, reduce costs, and 
increase accuracy on routine jobs. 
Here, as many as 2,500 envelopes 
are addressed in a single hour by 
machine. Signature cards, receipts, 
advertising letters, and other forms 
needed in the bank’s operations are 
printed quickly by one of the dupli- 
cating machines or on the machine 
which reproduces the typewritten 
letter and puts on the individual 
address ‘and signature at one oper- 
ation. Efficiency details worked into 
the checking and record system re- 
duce mistakes to a minimum, and 
enable five people to complete the 
heavy volume of this type of work 
done in Wisconsin’s largest bank. 


The 


many uses of these machines are 


emphasized by the experience of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


By M. G. HEUER 


When the bank opened its auto 
loan department, the rush of orders 
for forms, investigators’ reports, 
inter-office memoranda, credit and 
debit forms, and other materials, 
would have caused much confusion 
and extra work without the facili- 
ties of addressing and duplicating 
machines. Progress might have been 
delayed several weeks. With the 
machines, the work was taken care 
of without strain. 

When the bank first began using a 
duplicating machine, a stencil type 
of duplicator was used. This ma- 
chine was found efficient for orders 
of from 100 to 1,000 copies, the 
average number on one assignment 
of forms and letters in those days. 
Preparatory and reproduction costs 
were low, and the resulting work 
was neat and attractive. The stencil 
type duplicator is popular for pre- 
paring announcements of bank 
picnics, parties, and other functions, 
since copy can be illustrated with 
lively pictures at little extra cost. 


As business expanded, the bank 
needed a type printing machine to 
take care of larger jobs. An in- 
definite number of copies of uni- 
form quality can be produced from 
type. 

This equipment has _ become 
especially valuable to the adver- 
tising department for good-will 
letters to new checking accounts, 
promotional letters to prospects 
for personal loans and _ travel 
services, and wherever a personal- 
ized letter is sent to a large group 
of people. Such letters are dupli- 
cated quickly and give the appear- 
ance of a personally typed letter. 

The type printing machine is also 
used for printing orders, tracers, 
receipts, and a number of other 
forms. The legibility of copy pro- 
duced by this machine makes it 
especially valuable for confidential 
statements issued to stockholders. 

Later, an offset machine was 
added for jobs running into quanti- 
ties of from 25,000 to 50,000 copies. 


ERI ST A TL LAs en Se 


Many Uses For Duplicating And Addressing Equipment 


Duplicating Equipment 


Signature cards 
Receipts 

Advertising letters 
Loan applications 
Investigators’ reports 
Inter-office memoranda 
Credit forms 

Debit forms 
Announcements to employees 
Orders 

Tracers 

Stockholders’ reports 
Directors’ records 
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Addressing Equipment 


Letters to correspondents 
Credit cards and transit sheets 
Letters to new customers 


Central file cards 


Advertising letters 

Monthly statements 

Envelopes for business trends letter 
Daily statements to correspondents 
Weekly statements 

Cost analysis forms 


Debit tickets 


Financial statements 
Statements for safe deposit rent 
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On this machine, forms are printed 
from a photoplate rather than from 
type. The image is etched on zinc. 
Ink and acids are applied to the 
plate simultaneously but are of 
such a nature that the ink gathers 
only on that part of the plate on 
which the image is photographed. 
From this, the image is set on a 
rubber blanket and then laid on 
the paper. The offset machine has 
been found efficient and economical 
for report sheets, debit sheets and 
other forms used in great volume. 


New Uses Found 


Each year, more uses have been 
found for these three duplicating 
machines. New forms introduced 
into various departments are sent 
to the duplicating department. Last 
year, the duplicating machines 
turned out almost 5,400,000 pieces. 
Daily work on these machines is 
regulated by the supply of forms 
on hand in the stock room. 


Addressing Machine Reduces 
Errors 


Addressing equipment is also 
geared to serve every department 
quickly and with a minimum 
danger of errors and confusion. 
More than two million impressions 
are made on our addressing ma- 
chine in one year. 

To prevent errors, address plates 
stored in the addressing room files 
are tabbed to indicate what forms 
each name should receive, how 
many, what sizes, and when such 
forms are to be prepared. When 
orders come in, it is a simple mat- 
ter for the addressing machine 
operator to find the desired set of 
plates, to get her envelopes and 
forms in order, and to set the ma- 
chine in motion. Only a pressure 
of her foot is then needed to ad- 
dress each envelope or form. 

Each day, a list of 725 envelopes 
are addressed to correspondent 
banks. Tabs on each address plate 
indicate the size of the envelope 
and the number needed by each. 
In twenty minutes, the entire job 
is completed, neatly and accur- 
ately. 

Credit cards for correspondent 
banks must be sent out each day, 
and the adressing machine opera- 
tor can turn out 530 of these in a 
few minutes. In another hour and 
a half, 2,300 transit sheets are ad- 
dressed on nine different forms. 
Eight of these forms are sent to 
some correspondents, only a few to 
others. To type all of them, and to 
check the required amounts needed, 
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would involve most of a clerk’s 
day. The addressing machine does 
it in a few minutes. 

Letters of welcome to new 
checking accounts are quickly ad- 
dressed as they come in each day. 
Cards for each account are made 
out for the central files as well as 
for the bookkeeping departments. 
Using the same address plate 
several times in this way, requires 
very little extra effort on the part 
of the operator. Done on the type- 
writer, repeating the same address 
on several different forms, would 
require a much longer time. 


Speeds Up Mailing 


Several times a year, when the 
advertising department sends out 
promotional letters to prospects for 
various bank services, the address- 
ing machine helps to facilitate their 
mailing. After these letters have 
been run off on the duplicating 
machine, they are turned over to 
the addressing machine operator 
for letter and envelope addresses. 
Then the letters need only to be 
signed by an officer and mailed. 

The biggest saving achieved by 
the addressing machine, however, 
is in the addressing of monthly 
statements. Each month 25,000 of 
these statements are mailed. The 
addressing machine operator sets 
aside several hours a day to handle 


these statements promptly and 
without interference with daily 
routine. 


Many Other Uses 


A monthly graph showing busi- 
ness trends and living costs in the 
Milwaukee area is prepared by the 
bank and sent to 1,500 business and 
professional men who have ex- 
pressed an interest in this service. 
The addressing machine makes it 
easy to mail these in a very short 
time. 

Each month, 683 correspondent 
banks receive a country book list. 
Daily statements are mailed to 68 
correspondent banks, weekly state- 
ments to 75, and monthly state- 
ments to 1,500 banks. Special tabs 
on the address plates make it easy 
to distinguish when these forms 
should be run, and time is set aside 
to run them off when they are due. 

For the cost analysis department, 
5,085 copies of one form are ad- 
dressed each month, 592 of another 
form. 2,094 debit tickets and 378 
special analysis forms are also ad- 
dressed. To get these out, the oper- 
ator sets aside a special time each 
month, and the work is accom- 
plished efficiently. 





Twice a _ year, 


financial state- 
ments must be mailed to a special 


list, selected from the files. To 
select the names which receive 
statements, the addressing machine 
operator simply goes -through the 
files of address plates to find those 
marked with a special tab for this 


purpose. The list covers almost 
11,000 names, but is assembled 
quickly. 


Once a year, statement forms 
are printed for safe deposit cus- 
tomers. These are printed in four 
sets for first reminder, second re- 
minder, and file copies. The forms 
are printed at intervals, in lots of. 
300 to 400 statements. 

These illustrations show the 
method of addressing and duplicat- 
ing forms used at the First Wis- 
consin National Bank of Milwau- 
kee, Wisc.—a method which con- 
tributes a great deal to the general 
efficiency of operation. 


How A Subordinate Agreement 
Protected A Loan 


It is frequently desirable, to sub- 
ordinate amounts due officers or 
others closely associated with the 
ownership of a concern, to loans 
granted by the bank. The most de- 
sirable method is to have the bor- 
rowing business give notes repre- 
senting the obligations to these 
individuals and to have the indi- 
viduals, in turn, endorse them and 
attach them to the subordination 
agreement. 

The notes are delivered to the 
bank by the endorsers of the com- 
pany obligation as security behind 
their endorsement. Thus, in the 
event of difficulty before the loan 
is repaid, we have a claim against 
the corporation, based on the direct 
loan and additional claims against 
it to the extent of the notes pay- 
able to the individuals, and pledged 
by them to secure their endorse- 
ment or guaranty. 

I recall a case in which we loaned 
a business $5,000, We insisted that 
a certain officer of the business, to 
whom money was due, accept a 
note from the company for $5,000, 
and place this note with his guar- 
anty of the company’s obligation. 
The concern failed, and we filed 
claims for $10,000, since we held 
both items for value. The result was 
that liquidation on the basis of 
50% saw us out whole.—N. D. S. 


Poor air or poor lighting may be 
causing errors in your bookkeeping 
department. 
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Internal Bank Management Controls 


16. The Audit Function 


HE Audit Function, as such, 

examines the records and books 

of account of the bank and veri- 
fies the accuracy of these records 
in reflecting the true position of 
the institution as to its assets and 
liabilities, incomes and expenses. 
In actual practice, the auditing de- 
partment is involved in a much 
larger scope of work than the veri- 
fication of records and books of ac- 
count, and may involve some con- 
trol functions. 

In some institutions, the auditing 
department is a separate unit; in 
others it is a part of the operating 
controller’s department; and yet in 
others, much of the work usually 
assigned to a controller’s depart- 
ment is assigned to the auditing de- 
partment, and the auditor functions 
both as auditor and controller. 
Since, from a purely functional 
aspect, there need be no overlap- 
ping of work as between audit and 
operating control, the most satisfac- 
tory plan for institutions of a size 
and volume that would warrant it, 
is to have the auditing department 
a distinct and separate unit. 

Banks are “trustees” of the funds 
of the community. They are subject 
to a distinct code of law and regu- 
lation. They must render an ac- 
counting to the regulatory bodies 
and advise the public as to their 
condition at various times each year. 
Such accounting and publication is 
based upon the records of the bank. 
The board of directors and the Oof- 
ficers are responsible for the accu- 
racy of such reported information. 

Neither the members of the 
board, nor the majority of the of- 
ficers, are in a position to check and 
verify the many thousands of trans- 
actions that pass through the insti- 
tution in the course of a year, nor 
to see that they are properly 
recorded on the books of account, 
and that the statements furnished 
by the accounting officer are accu- 
rate. In order that this may be 
accomplished, it is the practice of 
practically all large banks and 
many of the smaller ones to assign 
this work to one individual, or to a 
staff, who can devote time to this 
type of work in an orderly and 
methodical manner. In order to ful- 
fill this obligation and the many 
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By H. N. STRONCK 


Technical Advisor To Banks 


others imposed upon him, the audi- 
tor should be a direct representa- 
tive of the board of directors and 
must not be subservient to any 
officer of the bank. It is only when 
this situation exists that the auditor 
can function freely and accept the 
responsibilities imposed upon him. 

The functions of a pure auditing 
department may be divided into 
the following major activities: 

1. The examination and verifica- 
tion as to accuracy of the records 
and books of account. 

2. The preparation and certifica- 
tion of reports and statements for 


Seven Functions Of An 
Auditing Department 


l. The examination and veri- 
fication as to accuracy of the 
records and books of account. 


2. The preparation and certi- 
fication of reports and statements 
for the regulatory bodies and for 
publication. 

3. The verification of trans- 
actions as to their conformity 
with authorization regulations 
formulated by the Board of 
Directors. 


4. The detection of irregular 
practices, misapplications, and 
embezzlements 


5. Examination as to the ade- 
quacy of accounting records, 
their conformity with sound ac- 
counting principles; of the ade- 
quacy and effectiveness of oper- 
ating systems and routines as 
safeguards against errors and 
theft. 


6. Examination of the ade- 
quacy of insurance coverage in 
all of its protective phases. 


7. Examination of physical 
protection, vaults, cages, guards, 
and so on. 


the regulatory bodies and for pub- 
lication. 

3. The verification of transactions 
as to their conformity with author- 
ization regulations formulated by 
the board of directors. 

4. The detection of irregular 
practices, misapplications and em- 
bezzlements. 

5. Examination as to the ade- 
quacy of accounting records, their 
conformity with sound accounting 
principles; of the adequacy and 
effectiveness of operating systems 
and routines as safeguards against 
errors and theft. 

6. Examination of the adequacy 
of insurance coverage in all of its 
protective phases. 

» 7, Examination of physical pro- 
tection, vaults, cages, guards, and 
so on, 

The prime objective of audit 
work is PROTECTIVE CONTROL. 
Perhaps the first concept of the 
function of an auditor, and one that 
is still inherent in some institutions, 
is that his chief duty is in the detec- 
tion of errors, irregularities, and 
theft. If this were the case, the work 
of the auditor would be of but little 
value; it would be destructive rather 
than constructive. It would be gov- 
erned by hindsight rather than fore- 
sight. 

The conception of the audit func- 
tion as a protective control has re- 
sulted in the development not only 
of sound audit procedures but of 
constructive work in the avoidance 
of errors and in the elimination of 
many of the possibilities, or oppor- 
tunities, for irregularities and theft. 

Effective protective controls must 
be wider in scope than mere veri- 
fication of records and physical and 
insurance protection. They include: 

1. The careful selection and 
equitable treatment of the person- 
nel, especially practical and sympa- 
thetic aid in personal problems 
which tends to remove temptation 
under stress. 

2. The proper subdivision of work 
so as to avoid continuity of trans- 
action processes on the part of 
individuals or groups. As for ex- 
ample: a savings teller should not 
post savings ledgers. A bookkeeper 
should not prepare the statements 
from his ledger. No one who handles 
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funds 
ledger. 
3. Shifts in position, substitute 
aid, and enforced vacations, so as 
to break the continuity of irregular 
practices and thereby detect them. 
4. The method of transaction ap- 
provals, wherever feasible, whereby 
a transaction which involves funds 
or securities is approved several 
times from its inception to final dis- 
position by isolated individuals. 


should post the general 


5. Clearly defined operating 
methods and routines, including 
definite approval authorizations, 


and these rigidly enforced. Proper 
subdivision of work and good oper- 
ating routines considerably reduce 
the problems and hazards of protec- 
tive controls. Without these, the 
work of verification would become 
cumbersome and could not reach a 
high degree of perfection. 


There appear to be about as many 
different methods of audit as there 
are auditors. If all bank organization 
set-ups and operating methods were 
the same, audit procedure could be 
made more uniform, but such is not 
the case. However, in the better 
organized audit departments, the 
objectives of the various verifica- 
tion plans are the same, that is, a 
reasonably accurate check of the 
balance sheet and income and ex- 
pense items. The work divides itself 
into two phases: 

1. The continuous audit. 

2. The periodic audit. 


The continuous audit differs little 
from the ordinary checks or bal- 
ances in constant operation. The 
purpose is to check actual trans- 
actions immediately after they have 
passed through the operating de- 
partments. This type of audit is 
usually applied to transactions in- 
volving official checks and drafts, 
certificates of deposit, foreign drafts, 
telegraphic and cable transfers, 
shipments of money, securities or 
other valuables. 


In fiduciary operations, payments 
and cancellations of coupons, issu- 
ance of certificates of stock, registra- 
tion of bonds, dividend payments, 
amd so on are usually verified 
shortly after the transactions have 
taken place. 

The reconcilement of bank ac- 
founts may also be included under 
this heading. 

In some banks, the auditing de- 
partment checks all loan and col- 
lateral transactions as to form and 
xceptability of documents, together 
With the authorization and approval 
fignatures. It is also the practice, in 
me instances, to verify all income 
% it is received, either by direct 
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check or through a system of dupli- 
cate records. 


It is also customary to verify all . 


expense bills, as to accuracy and 
authority, shortly after they are 
received. Theoretically, it would be 
possible to apply a system of verifi- 
cation which would check the ma- 
jority of bank transactions as they. 
pass through the operating depart- 
ments. The expense involved, how- 
ever, would be far greater than the 
value of results would warrant, for 
well developed operating methods 
themselves provide for various 
proofs and checks that insure a high 
degree of accuracy in recording 
transactions. 

Periodic audits are applied large- 
ly to balance sheet items. The effec- 
tiveness of periodic audits is in 
their “surprise” feature. A definite 
program is outlined which provides 
for a complete coverage of all de- 
partments at irregular intervals 





Five Effective Protective 
Controls 


1. The careful selection and 
equitable treatment of the per- 
sonnel, especially practical and 
sympathetic aid in personal 
problems which tend to remove 
temptation under stress. 


2. The proper subdivision of 
work so as to avoid continuity of 
transaction processes on the part 
of individuals or groups. 


3. Shifts in position, substitute 
aid, and enforced vacations, so 
as to break the continuity of 


irregular practices and thereby 
detect them. 


4. The method of transaction 
approvals, wherever feasible, 
whereby a transaction which 
involves funds or securities is 
approved several times from its 
inception to final disposition by 
isolated individuals. 

5. Clearly defined operating 
methods and routines, including 
definite approval authorizations, 
and these rigidly enforced. Prop- 
er subdivision of work and good 
operating routines considerably 
reduce the problems and hazards 
of protective controls. Without 
these the work of verification 
would become cumbersome and 
could not reach a high degree of 
perfection. 


during the year. Some items may 
be audited far more frequently than 
others. Such audits involve a physi- 
cal count of assets, and this count 
compared with the actual amounts 
recorded on the records and con- 
trolling accounts. Furthermore, it 
is becoming more and more the 
practice to verify loan and collat- 
eral assets by mailing a statement 
to each borrower showing the 
amount he owes and the collateral 
if any. Also it is becoming an in- 
creasing practice to verify the 
deposit liability of the bank through 


a direct contact with the customer. | 


Asset items that do not lend 
themselves to a physical count may 
be verified by various means de- 
pendent upon their nature. For 
example: cash items, miscellaneous 
checks held, and collection items 
in process are all subject to actual 
liquidation in a short time, and 
this actual liquidation is checked 
against the record of items existing 
at the time of examination. 


Subsidiary records of liabilities 
are checked and totals compared 
with the balances in the controlling 
accounts, but this in itself may not 
detect an understatement of liabil- 
ity. A guard against this is direct 
reconcilements with checking ac- 
count customers and an audit of 
passbooks of savings depositors at 
interest payment dates, that is, a 
comparison of the balance shown 
therein with the ledger balance; 
this comparison made by an auditor 
and not by the teller or bookkeeper. 

Practically all other liabilities 
are subject to continuous audit. The 
periodic audit, if well conducted, 
verifies many items in an effective 
and economical manner which a 
continuous audit could do only with 
a great deal of expense and the im- 
practical method of duplicate rec- 
ords. 


The purpose of the balance sheet 
audit is to make sure that the items 
entered in the books represent true 
value of assets and correct reflec- 
tion of liabilities. The purpose of 
the income audit is not only to test 
the accuracy of each item of in- 
come as it appears on the bank’s 
records, but to discover all items of 
income that should appear in the 
income account but do not. 


Various methods for auditing in- 
come are employed, but usually are 
a combination of income control 
methods and continuous audit. The 
major source of income in most 
banks is from interest and discount. 
A control method of verifying this 
is known as an accrual system. It 
is possible to check each resource 
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item which does, or should, produce 
income at each interest maturity 
date, or at the time of discount. 
But such a manual procedure in- 
volves a great deal of audit ex- 
pense. The accrual method predi- 
cates the amount of interest and 
discount which should be earned. 
A periodic comparison of these cal- 
culations with the actual receipts 
furnishes a general proof as to the 
accuracy of results. 

Such a system provides for the 
calculation of the daily earning 
power of each resource item, and 
provides for the adjustment, should 
any such item change in amount or 
in rate of income. Usually an auto- 
matic check of cash against accrual 
is set up. Other types of regular 
income can also be predetermined 
and verified against actual collec- 
tions, such as rentals of all types. 

In fiduciary operations, the rate 
of fee income and the time for bill- 
ing can be set up on control cards 
and verifications of actual collec- 
tions of this fee made shortly after 
the billing’ date. 

Income from exchange and col- 
lection charges, commissions or 
service charges on sales of securities 
to customers, miscellaneous profit 
items, and so on are usually subject 
to continuous audit, unless such 
operations are so large in volume 


that special verification programs 
can be applied. 

Many cases of embezzlement are 
related to the withholding of in- 
come, for missing income is hard to 
detect and once diverted from its 
routine channel, the item rarely 


reappears. Because most income 
items :are not recurrent, the audit 
plan must be comprehensive and 
thorough, yet many banks with 
comprehensive balance sheet veri- 
fication plans lay comparatively 
little stress on income audits. 

The verification of «xpense items 
can usually be carried out with but 
little difficulty. The two largest 
routine expense items are usually 
not paid by check; salaries and 
wages are usually paid in cash; 
interest on savings deposits by a 
credit to the passbooks and ledger 
cards. The paymaster maintains the 
records of officers’ and employees’ 
salaries and the auditing depart- 
ment maintains similar records and 
the two sets should be in constant 
agreement. The total amount dis- 
tributed must agree with the pay- 
master’s charge to payroll expense. 
A monthly statement to each de- 
partment head which indicates the 
number of personnel and dollars of 
payroll expense charged to it, serves 
as an additional check. 
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Interest paid on borrowed money 
is readily checked against the bills 
rendered by the lender, but inter- 
est paid on deposits is more diffi- 
cult to verify. An effective daily 
accrual plan of interest accrued but 
not paid serves as a general check 
on the aggregate amount actually 
paid or credited to accounts on in- 
terest payment dates. A good system 
of interest calculation is perhaps 
the best protective device. 


These calculations, and all inter- 
est entries, should be made by a 
personnel that has no direct con- 
nection with customers’ accounts 
and not by the bookkeepers or 
tellers of the department involved. 
The Auditing Department may 
supervise and “test check” this pro- 
cedure both as to accuracy of cal- 
culation and to the credit entry in 
the depositors’ accounts. 


Practically all other expense 
items are supported by bills and 
paid by check. As a protective safe- 
guard and as an aid in auditing, the 
bank should have a definite method 
of authentication and payment of 
all such expense items. The audit 
work consists of insuring that all 
such expenses paid have been ap- 
proved by the established authority 
and that the items paid for, or 
services contracted for, have been 
actually received. 


Another form of protective con- 
trol is known as “joint custody” and 
is usually applied to securities as 
they enter or leave the vaults. This 
involves a dual supervision and 
responsibility of members of dif- 
ferent departments. It may be part 
of the operating procedure, or one 
person may be assigned from the 
auditing department. This “joint 
control” system, if not developed 
in a practical manner, may become 
so cumbersome as to delay the re- 
moval of securities and other docu- 
ments beyond a time conducive to 
good customers’ service or expedi- 
tious operating methods. 


The results of an audit program 
should be constructive. It is, of 
course, the duty of the auditor to 
report to the board of directors his 
findings of errors, irregularities and 
“exceptions,” but the work should 
go far beyond that. It is rather the 
unusual to detect cases of fraud, 
misapplication, and theft; the bulk 
of the findings are the result of 
“honest” errors, or non-compliance 
with minor rules and regulations. 
Many of these can be eliminated in 
the future by improvements in sys- 
tems and methods, by more inten- 
sive supervision and by the elimi- 
nation of inefficient employees. 


In the course of the examination, 
the auditor may discover many of 
the causes that have created errors 
and irregularities. He may be able 
to make constructive suggestions to 
operating supervisors, and person- 
nel departments. The audit function 
is a necessary instrumentality of 
modern bank management and, as 
such, should be developed to a point 
where its services are of real value 
as a constructive force. 


Weak Loans Protected By 
Accounts Receivable 


A bank officer in a midwestern 
city explains his routine as follows: 


Rather than wait for the post- 
mortem before seeking remedies and 
protection to safeguard loans which 
bear evidence of material weaken- 
ing, we take an assignment of 
accounts receivable to secure our 
claim. However, in so doing, we 
make certain that the assignment 
is handled in a manner that will 
furnish us with absolute protection. 


Our assignment contains copies 
of the invoices. The customer's 
ledger is marked to indicate this 
assignment to us. Officers of the 
business are placed in the role of 
bailee for the bank in the collec- 
tion of the accounts paid to them. 
Their failure to transmit the pro- 
ceeds to us makes them guilty of 
larceny by bailee—a criminal of- 
fense. 


An account assigned to a bank§ 
is not negotiated, but is conveyed by 
assignment. Thus, the bank is not 
an innocent third party of the prin- 
cipals of negotiation, but assumes 
by said assignment only such rights 
as are possessed by the customer 
pledging said accounts. Claims for 
adjustment, discounts, allowances 
on returned goods, and other similar 
factors frequently disturb the face 
amount of accounts. For this reason, 
we obtain as liberal a margin a 
possible. 


In accepting security of this type 
to safeguard an ‘unsecured dis 
tressed loan, we make the new notes 
specifically covered by such collat- 
eral and credit the account of the 
customer with the proceeds of the 
loan. The account of said borrowé 
is charged with the old unsecured 
note—a practice which is followed 
under the terms of a properly pre 
pared note. Under this arrange 
ment, the new money is loaned ® 
the basis of current consideratio 
and in the event of bankruptcy # 
other troubles, the bank has a bet 
ter chance of holding its security. 
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Deposits Proved At Increased Speed 


A recent study of operating technique indicated that prov- 
ing is accelerated when calculating machines are used. 


By H.H. HAMMETT - 


FFICERS of all banks are 
O eager to learn of ways to 
reduce time in handling the 

increasing number of items that 
come into banks these days. So, in 
the hope that I might find some 
methods by which items can be 
handled more rapidly, I visited 
banks in several states. In answer 
to my questions, one banker said: 

“One of the first things we 
recommend to visiting bankers is 
electric calculators for proving. We 
have used about ten of these ma- 
chines for the last several years, 
and believe that proving is best 
done by this type of equipment. 

“We have many thousands of 
items to be proved every day. 
Banks through the west and south- 
west, and many from long dis- 
tances send us cash letters which 
must be proved quickly and put 
through for collection without any 
delay. We have prided ourselves on 
prompt collections, and in order to 
keep up our reputation, we have 
had to continually study operating 
technique in order to avoid delay.” 

The calculator operators in this 
bank turn out a lot of work, some- 
times handling as many as 20,000 
items a day each. 


These operators handle the cash 
letters from correspondent banks 
on which the total has been run 
up on a tape accompanying the 
deposit. They handle local deposits, 
proving the customer’s deposit 
ticket. If any error is found in the 
incoming list, the calculator opera- 
tor discovers the error at once, and 
indicates on the cash letter or de- 
posit slip where the mistake was 
made. If her proving corresponds to 
the total on the incoming deposit 
slip, she passes the deposit as cor- 
rect, and it moves on quickly into 
the distribution department. 

Bankers visiting this bank are 
often skeptical as to the additional 
speed, but when they watch the 
operators fora short time and see 
the speed with which the items are 
run, they begin to believe that the 
record mentioned is possible. 

Of course, different operators 
attain different speeds, but any 
operator can run up a total at least 
two or three times faster on an 
electric calculator than the speed 
attained on other machines which 
require extra operations to get 
totals. 

There are two reasons why speed 
is important these days. One is that 


Five Items In The 
Increased Speed 
Technique 


1. Electric calculators 
used to prove deposits. 


are 


2. One operator can handle 
as many as 20,000 items per day 
when necessary. 


3. This method helps avoid 
overtime. 


4. It helps to handle the in- 
creased number of items going 
through banks these days with- 
out hiring additional helpers. 


5. Operators of other ma- 
chines can be shifted to the cal- 
culators in rush periods. 





the Wages and Hour Law has made 
bankers look into improved tech- 
nique in order that overtime may 
be avoided. The other is that banks 
have all been confronted with an 
increasing activity. More work must 
be handled than ever before, and 
income certainly has not increased; 
so, it behooves us all to look for 
économies which may be put into 
practical effect. 

In addition to those trained 
operators who are kept on the cal- 
culator work all of the time, any 
operator who runs a machine in 
any other department can bé 
shifted to this work if necessary. 
On days following holidays, it is 
necessary to add to the proving 
force by shifting operators from 
other jobs. 





Acoustically Treated Walls 
May Now Be Painted 


Acoustical materials have reached 
what only a few years ago was an 
undreamed-of state of perfection. 
Present-day acoustical materials 
provide an attractive interior finish 
adaptable to color decoration; have 
fenewable high light reflection 
value; are highly fire-resistant; and 
tan be cleaned as well as decorated 
Without materially affecting the 
initial efficiency. 

For a number of years after the 

mechanically drilled acoustical 
Material was placed on the market, 

é€ were no modifications of any 
fonsequence in the materials. How- 
fer, of late, scientific progress in 
erating technique has done much 
improve sound-absorbing prod- 
its, and to discover new uses for 
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them. For example, within the past 
year, the perforated fibre tile has 
been greatly improved, but with no 
basic changes in the characteristics 
which originally made the product 
popular—rigidity, paintability, and 
sound-absorption. 

In the earlier days of acoustical 
treatment, there was some objection 
to its use due to the difficulty 
encountered in painting. If an oil 
painting was used, it tended to form 
a hard reflecting film bridging 
across the porosities in the material, 
and causing reflection instead of 
absorption of sound. This difficulty 
has been removed by the develop- 
ment of a special acoustical paint 
somewhat similar to a water paint, 
which will give any desired color 
in a flat effect—and which does not 
in any way interfere with the sound 
absorption of the material. 


A Loan Officer Is A Thinker 


A successful loan officer is a 
thinker, not only when facing a 
customer, but at other times when 
he is alone. Often during the course 
of the year, he reflects and ponders 
over conditions and facts as they 
may pertain to the present aspect of 
his borrower’s affairs—to visualize 
the trend and recognize weaknesses, 
if they are being injected into the 
picture by conditions involving 
fallen prices, excess production 
facilities, or other matters. In brief, 
he is constantly checking on his 
judgment of yesterday, or for to- 
morrow.—David M. Sweet, vice 
president, City National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago. 


It is cheaper to store old records 
than it is to contest law suits. 
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‘ Banking Holidays By States 


January-June, 1941 


The light numbers are Sundays. The black numbers are other holidays. The symbol * following a date 


STATES 
ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 





indicates that the holiday is observed by some of the banks in the state. 


January 


February 


March 


April 





1, 5, 12, 19, 20, 26 


2, 9, 16, 22, 23, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 14, 20, 26, 27 





1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 7*, 9, 14, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


4°, 6, 13, 20, 27 


May 


June 





4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 3, 8, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





1, 5, 12, 19, 20*, 26 


2, 9, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 





CALIFORNIA 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 18, 25, 30* 


1, 3*, 8, 15, 22, : 





4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





COLORADO 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





CONNECTICUT 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 11, 13, 20, 27 





DELAWARE 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 11, 13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA _ 


FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 





2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 





~ 4,5, 12, 19, 20, 26 


2, 9, 16, 22, 23, 25° 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 11, 13, 20, 26, 27 





1, 5, 12, 19, 20, 26 


2, 9, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 26, 27 








1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 3, 8, 15, 22, 29 





4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 3, 8, 15, 22, 29 





6, 13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 16, 22, 29 





ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 





1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2,'9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





IOWA 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 18, 25,30 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





KANSAS 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





KENTUCKY 


1, 5, 12, 19, 20, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 





LOUISIANA 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 16, 22, 23, 25* 





2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 11, 13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 3, 8, 15, 22, 29 





4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 3, 8, 15, 22, 29 





MAINE 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 19, 20, 27 





MARYLAND 


1, 5, 12, 19, 


2, 9, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 25, 30 


4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





6, 11, 13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





MASSACHUSETTS 


1, 5, 12, 19, 3 


2, 9, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 19, 20, 27 





MICHIGAN 


1, 5, 12, 19, 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 





MINNESOTA 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





MISSISSIPPI 


1, 5, 12, 19, 20, 26 


2, 9, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





MISSOURI 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 26, 27 


4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 17°, 22, 29 





4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





6, 11, 13, 20, 27 


6, 13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 3, 8, 15, 22, 29 





4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





MONTANA 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 





NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 





1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 16, 22, 23 





NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 
1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 
2, 9, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 





NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


1, 5, 12, 19, 20°, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2/9, 10;-23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 22, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 24, 27 
6, 11, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 








1, 5, 12, 19, 26 





OKLAHOMA 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





OREGON 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 





PENNSYLVANIA 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 





RHODE ISLAND 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


1, 5, 12, 19, 20*, 26 





SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





2, 9, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 11, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 

6, 11, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 





2, 9, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 





1, 5, 12, 19, 20, 26 





TEXAS 


1, 5, 12, 19, 20, 26 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 12*, 16, 22, 23 





UTAH 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 





VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
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1, 5, 12, 19, 26 
1, 5, 12, 19, 20, 26 
1, 5, 12, 19, 26 
1, 5, 12, 19, 26 
1, 5, 12, 19, 26 
1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


‘| 2,9, 92, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 
2, 9, 16, 22, 23 
2, 9, 12, 15, 22, 23 
2, 9, 12°, 16, 22, 23 
2, 9, 16, 22, 23 
2, 9, 12, 16, 22, 23 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 16, 23, 30 


2, 3, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 11°, 13, 20, 27 

6, 13, 20, 27 

6, 11, 13, 20, 27 

6, 13, 20, 21, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 

6, 13, 14, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





4, 11, 18, 25, 30 
4, 11, 18, 25, 30 
4, 11, 18, 25, 30 
4, 11, 18, 25, 30 
4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


6, 12°, 13, 14, 20, 27/4, 10°, 11, 18, 20°, 25, 30° 


4, 11, 18, 25, 30 
4, 11, 18, 25, 30 
4, 11, 18, 25, 30 
4, 11, 18, 25, 30 
4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


4, 5, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 20 
1, 8, 14, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





4, 19*, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25, 30 





4, 11, 18, 25, 30 
4, 11, 18, 25, 30° 
4, 11, 18, 25, 30 
4, 11, 18, 25, 30 
4, 11, 18, 25, 30 
4, 11, i8, 25, 30 
4, 11, 18, 25, 30 
4, 11, 18, 25, 30 
4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 3*, 8, 15, 22, 9 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 3, 8, 15, 22, 9 
1, 3, 8, 15, 22, 2 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 20 
1, 3, 8, 15, 22, 8 


1, 8, 15, 20°, 22, 9 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
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| arg arch picture-perfect records 

at lightning speed, Recordak has 
reduced operating budgets in thou- 
sands of banks ... in important depart- 
ments ... by substantial amounts— 

e@ up to 45% net in Bookkeeping 

Department operating expense 

e 50% in the Transit Department 

e 50Z in stationery 

e 40% in machine equipment 

@ up to 98% in storage space 


Recordak machines are rented, not 
sold—so you face no capital outlay, no 
contracts to sign. Recordak Systems, 
installed by bank-trained representa- 
tives, are skillfully geared to meet your 
individual requirements. 

For further information regarding 
Recordak Systems, write Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, 350 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


Reversible Recordak. Rental $30 per month. 
Photographs both sides of checks and larger bank 
forms at a ee operation—and does this at light- 
ning speed. 


Commercial Recordak. Rental $30 
per month. For photographing all 
bank forms. Widely used for the 
Recordak System of Single Posting 
and other special applications. 


Recordak Junior. Rental 
$12.50 per month. For 
smaller banks, and spe- 
cial departments of large 
banks (tellers’ cages, safe 
deposit vaults, trust and 
filing departments, etc.). 


— 


Bank Model Recordak. Rental 


$25 month. For speeds 
D he bra operation pon 


for 
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The Beginning Of Modern 


Trusts And Investment Counsel 


UITE recently, I overheard an 
O argument between a well- 

known trust officer and an 
equally well-known investment 
counsel as to which was the older 
business or profession. The trust 
officer explained that the trust busi- 
ness dated back to the time of the 
Mortmain Statutes in England in 
the Fifteenth Century. The invest- 
ment counsel was not at all im- 
pressed but told the trust officer 
that he had found certain invest- 
ment recommendations in the Bible, 
where Christ advised the multitudes 
in Matthew 6:19. 

“Matthew 6:19. Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal. 

“20. But lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break 
through nor steal.” 

Although we may not be able to 
settle conclusively this argument 
as to relative antiquity, at least we 
can all agree that the modern era 
for both trustees and investment 
counsel dates from the time of the 
World War in 1917. 

Prior to the First Liberty Loan 
in 1917, the United States was a 
“Jand conscious” country. Any sur- 
plus cash was deposited in various 
banks or loaned to other land- 
ownets on the security of mort- 
gages. The various Liberty and Vic- 
tory Loan drives not only sold gov- 
ernment bonds to the American 
public, but also “sold” the idea of 
buying securities in general. 

At the same time, war costs drove 
estate and inheritance taxes to new, 
high levels, so that Americans of 
the wealthier classes became “tax- 
conscious.” 

Thus, the modern era of trusts 
began. A pre-war widow could see 
and understand land and mort- 
gages, but her post-war sister was 
completely overwhelmed by myri- 
ads of stocks and bonds with the 
intricacies of balance sheets and 
profit and loss statements. Her hus- 
band, foreseeing this and also ap- 
preciating the possibilities of avoid- 
ing multiple taxation, naturally 
turned to trusts. Needless to say, 
the trust business has grown enor- 
mously as a result. 

At the same time, however, this 
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experience of the general public 
in buying Liberty and Victory 
Bonds created a much greater in- 
terest in the purchase of corporate 
stocks and bonds than had existed 
prior to World War I. Add to this 
the fantastic profits made in the 
stock market during the earlier and 
middle years of the “twinkling 
twenties” prior to the crash in 1929 
—by this time America had defi- 
nitely become security conscious. 
With this post-war expansion in 
the security markets, with new cor- 
porations by the thousands and 
mergers of old corporations with 
complex and confusing capital 
structures, Mr. American Investor 
soon became bewildered. The intri- 
cacies of corporate finance were too 
overwhelming for his land-con- 
conscious intellect. He knew how 
to make money, but not how to 
keep it. A few severe and totally 
unexpected losses where he had 
been promised certain profits were 
too much for him. He had to find 
someone upon whom he could de- 
pend for advice. As a result of this 
very real demand for help, the in- 
vestment counsel business came in- 
to being. It is a fact that all of the 
larger and better known invest- 
ment counsel organizations came 
into existence after the Armistice 
in 1918. It is rather surprising that 
a business or profession, having its 
inception (at least in the modern 
sense) at such a recent date, could, 
in a period of scarcely more than two 
decades have attained the promi- 
nence it has now reached. Wher- 
ever you hear investment problems 
discussed by investors today, you 
hear arguments as to the relative 
merits and demerits of investment 
counsel individually and _ collec- 
tively. Perhaps this is not sur- 
prising when it is pointed out that 
there are in the United States some 
600 firms and individuals claiming 
to be investment counsel employ- 
ing more than 5000 persons!—Elmo 
H. Conley, Attorney, Los Angeles. 


Banks Are Factor In 
National Employment 


The nation’s banking system now 
employs more than 268,000 people, 
according to a survey of bank em- 
ployment made by the American 
Institute of Banking. 
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Making Box Rent Notices o- 

By J. H. PETERS van 

Cashier, First National Bank, T 
Independence, Mo. are 

By having our safe deposit box arat 

rent notices printed in such a way The 

as to make it possible, we fill in the a dz 

box rent receipt, the notice for the J and 

following year, and past due notice § may 

for the following year all at one A 

operation. safe 

From the forms reproduced here, § box« 

of $2 

quer 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANE wor] 

pant ay oa ee 

a FHP’ niente roa 8 acco’ 

-— | 

RENEWAL WOTKCE THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK ming 

Date Rewst = 8 tion. 

Box N Last Pad non ra j ming 

Lon aida 

limit: 

Te i FIRST NATIONAL BANK excel 

iicmbelentedl| >.> 

tied | ie 

Th 

are fi 

aoe maki: 

purp¢ 

out bene geld.’ Plenee give de na in es 

“igs sme vane usmnassn eels 

Costedan Sate Deport Dept The 1 

éianaiel strict 

bonds 

offeri; 

you will see that the three copies§ suppl, 
are similar with the exception that§ this 

the line on the rent due notice and§ fair n 
the past due notice which corre-§ ment 

sponds to the date paid has thes§ figure 

words in front of it, “Date last Bonds 

paid.” The 

Also, the date on which payment for th 

is to be due, corresponds to word-§ ing, k 

ing on the receipt which reads§ Munic 
“Received rental on safe deposit bor them 

as above indicated for year ending’§ ur bi 

The date of the year ending fog for cu 

which the payment is made is, af also v 

course, the same date on whith§ Called 

rental will be due again. Munic 
In short, by writing the box num § Many 

ber, the date paid, and the date Use of 

for the end of the period covered byt figures 

the payment, the entire work i What i 

done. in thei 

We have a conventional 3 x In 

drawer file, with indexes for th§ figures 

twelve months and days of th Valuat: 

month. As the rental notices a™ Meque 

completed, they are filed under th4§ teview 

appropriate monthly index. The amd w 

are transferred to the daily inde fr in 
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| about 30 days in advance of the due 


date of the succeeding year’s rental 
and mailed about 10 days in ad- 
vance of that date. 

The regular and past due notices 
are filed together and are not sep- 
arated until the former is mailed. 
The past due notice is then held 
a day or two beyond the due date 
and discarded or mailed as the case 
may require. 

A recent statement covering our 
safe deposit operation shows 609 
boxes rented at an annual rental 
of $2,145, and a total of $40 of delin- 
quent rentals. Very little follow up 
work beyond the use of the past 
due notices on about 10% of our 
accounts is necessary. 


Municipal Figures 
Up-To-Date 


(Continued from paye 651) 


ming is 2% of the assessed valua- 
tion. Also school districts in Wyo- 
ming are limited to 6% of their 
assessed valuation. These low debt 
limits probably account for the 
excellent record which has been 
experienced to date in both county 
and school district bond issues. 

The figures compiled on our forms 
are frequently used by the bank in 
making comparisons for valuation 
purposes on present investments or 
in establishing market values on 
offerings submitted for investment. 
The market in general is more re- 
stricted on Wyoming municipal 
bonds due to the scarcity of new 
offerings and the small fioating 
supply. Therefore, we must have 
this information to determine a 
fair market value. The loan depart- 
ment of the bank also uses these 
figures when Wyoming Municipal 
Bonds are used to protect a loan. 

The principal use of these figures 
for the bond department is in trad- 
ing, buying, and selling Wyoming 
municipal bonds. As buyer, we need 
them for comparison in preparing 
our bid, and as seller we need them 
for customer information. They are 
also very useful to us when we are 
talled upon to appraise Wyoming 
Municipal Bonds held in an estate. 
Many municipalities have also made 
use of them in comparing their own 
figures with others for ideas as to 
what improvements might be made 
in their own affairs. 

In the trust department, these 
figures are used for comparison and 
Valuation purposes. They are most 
frequently used when periodical 
teview of trust investments is made 
amd when offerings are considered 
for investment. 
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~ 10 SERVE YOU 


AT ANY POINT OF THE COMPASS 


Iv CALIFORNIA 


Wit complete branches in 307 California 
communities, Bank of America is in a unique 
position, geographically, to handle your Cali- 
fornia volumes. Through the night and day 
transit service and direct routing facilities of © 
this great statewide bank, transactions which, 
after receipt in California, may require four 
days actual presentation time through ordinary 
channels, are usually completed in one or two 
days. One account with Bank of America brings 
you this responsive, statewide service. Your in- 
quiries are invited. 


f 
Bank of America 


NATIONAL fR9Snes ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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For The Banker’s Book Shelf 


Bank Management— 
A Case Book 


By J. Franklin Ebersole, Prof. of 
Finance, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, George F. 
Baker Foundation, Harvard Uni- 
versity. . 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York. 600 pages, cloth bound, 
price $5. 


This is the third edition of this 
book, the first one having been pub- 
lished in 1931; the second edition 
was published in 1935. Its sale has 
been good, and its use evidently 
effective, which has made the pub- 
lishers believe that a new and re- 
vised edition would fill a real need. 

The book is interesting reading 
because it is a collection of actual 
cases, rather than a discussion of 
theory or general policy. 

The author states that the pur- 
pose of the book is to provide pros- 
pective bank managers and public 
supervisors with realistic situations, 
representing the major problems of 
policy which must be properly 
solved for successful bank adminis- 
tration and public regulations. 
Cases are taken from actual bank- 
ing experience. Names, of course, 
have been changed, and the data 
slightly altered in order to prevent 
identification. 

In some cases the names of the 
bank have been used. 

Such -important subjects as the 
following are included: Liquidity, 
loans, investments, allocation of 
assets, expansion and development, 
general administrative problems, 
co-operative control and _ public 
supervision. 


The Economics Of Money 
Credit And Banking 


Third edition revised and enlarged, 
By F. Cyril James. 

Published by the Ronald Press Co., 
15 East 26th St., New York City. 
745 pages, cloth bound, price $4. 


The many changes in banking 
and finance have made it necessary 
to revise many of the books which 
have been used in colleges in 
courses in money and banking. 

An idea of the comprehensive 
nature of this book may be had from 


a few items taken from the table 


of contents, as follows: What money 
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does; the evolution of money; the 
monetary system; credit and its 
uses; credit instruments; commer- 
cial banking as a credit mechanism; 
the origins of modern banking; the 
great bubbles; the bank restriction 
and the birth of central banking; 
the banking and currency contro- 
‘versy and the crystalization of 
British banking; the early develop- 
ment of banking in the United 
States; the national banking sys- 
tem; the mechanism of central 
banking; the operations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System; the technique 
of monetary management; the 
structure of the money market; 
commercial paper and acceptance 
dealers; sales finance companies and 
installment financing; consumer 
credit institutions; savings institu- 
tions; the investment banker; spec- 
ulation and the security market; 
investment auxiliaries; agricultural 
credit facilities; banking concentra- 
tion; international financial co- 
operation; the Canadian banking 
system; government and banking. 


Little Bits About Big Men 


By B. C. Forbes. Published by B. C. 
Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 225 pages, 
cloth bound, price $2.50. 


Most of the life of B. C. Forbes 
has been devoted to associating 
with and interviewing the leaders 
of business and finance in all lines. 
During his many years of inter- 
views, he has collected many short 
items which represent the policies 
and the reasons for achievement 
of our well-known executives. 

These short items have been col- 
lected into this book, and are now 
available for the inspiration of 
others. The book is not only easy 
to read, because no item occupies 
two pages—it is inspiring. No one 
who desires to increase his service 
to mankind or his success in busi- 
ness, can read this book without 
getting some stimulus, some in- 
spiration, and some useful ideas. 

In the front part of the book, 
Mr. Forbes quotes some of the 
favorite mottos of important men. 
For example, he says, “The first 
J. P. Morgan had the motto, ‘Do 
your work; be honest; keep your 
word; help when you can; be fair.’ 
Jacob Kindleberger, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co. uses this 


motto, ‘Push! If you can’t push, 
PULL. If you can’t pull, please 
get out of the way.’ 

“Will Hays has the motto, 
‘Things do not happen in this world 
—they are brought about.’ 

“A. P. Giannini, California bank- 
er, has this combination of mottos: 
1. ‘Play no favorite, particularly in 
your own organization; people will 
‘play the game’ straight and clean 
with you if you play it that way 
with them; never let ‘chummi- 
ness’ reach the point where it will 
influence your judgment. 2. Live 
up to your own words. 3. Keep 
your record clean so that nothing 
you do will ever arise to thwart 
you in doing what duty dictates.’ 

He quotes the motto of Joseph 
F. Sartori of Los Angeles, Calif. 
“Do the right thing, in the light of 
your best judgment, speedily, ac- 
curately, energetically. Work hard, 
think, study, become a master of 
your subject. Be thrifty, prudent, 
self-reliant. Never deviate from 


the course of highest rectitude and 
scrupulous integrity.” 


Money And Banking 


By Jules I. Bogen, Major B. Foster, 
Marcus Nadler, and Raymond 
Rodgers. 


Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 730 
pages, cloth bound, price $5. 

This is a revised edition of a text 
book which has been used in many 
colleges. 

It brings up to date many of the 
current subjects of money and 
banking. 


Conciliation And Co-operation 
In Collective Bargaining 


By Phillips L. Barman, John R. 
Steelman, Merrill Shepard, G. L. 
Patterson. 

Personnel series No. 44, published 
by the American Management As- 
sociation, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York City; price 75 cents. 


In this bulletin, Phillips L. Gar- 
‘man, director of research, Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen And 
Assistants’ Union of North America, 
discusses the subject, “How Organ- 
ized Labor Can Co-operate With 
Management.” 

John R. Steelman, director of the 
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United States Conciliation Service, 
discusses, “Conciliation Experience 
In The Prevention of Conflict.” 

Merrill Shepard of the firm of 
Pope and Ballard, takes the sub- 
ject, “Keeping Up To Date On The 
NLRA.” 

G. L. Patterson, regional director 
of the 13th Region National Labor 
Relations Board, Chicago, discusses 
“Problems And Procedures Under 
the NLRB.” 

Loan officers lending to industrial 
concerns might well familiarize 
themselves with the contents of this 
bulletin to be better able to antici- 
pate the relations of borrowing cor- 
porations to labor. 


Selected Bibliography Of 
Money, Credit, Banking, 
And Business Finance 


By Ray B. Westerfield, Professor of 
Economics, Yale University. 
Published by Bankers Publishing 
Company, 465 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 136 pages, paper cov- 
ered, price $1.50. 


The available books on money, 
credit, banking, and business finance 
are listed in this publication under 
the 75 headings which experience 
has shown to be most useful. 

With the title of each book is 
given the author, the date of publi- 
cation, and the publisher. 

This compilation will be particu- 
larly useful to teachers, students, 
and those interested in developing 
a library on this subject. 


Employee Relations Policies: 
How To Make Them Specific 


By G. B. Hattersley, Sears Roebuck 
and Company. 

Personnel series No. 40, published 
by the American Management As- 
sociation, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City; price 50 cents. 


Mr. Hattersley states that two 
traditions stand out in the policies 
followed by Sears, Roebuck and 
Company over a period of years, 
which have permitted the company 
to remain in close touch with the 
thinking and reactions of employees. 

These are: 

1. Minimize the purely welfare 
and paternalistic aspect of policy 
but be as liberal as possible in 
establishing policies which will 
Permit employees to work toward 
their own welfare. 

2. Consider employee relations 
On a par with customer relations. 

Some summary suggestions are 
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Keyed to the Tempo of 


Expanding Business Activity 





In the Vital Great Lakes Area 


... production of iron and steel, machine 
tools and automotive parts, is stepping up 
to a faster and faster pace. To meet this’ 
accelerated business tempo, Central National 
Bank, with more than 50 years of ex- 
perience, is well equipped to handle your 
requirements with necessary promptness. 

We welcome connections with banks and 
business organizations desiring to “step 


up” their activities in this important area. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of Clualiiad 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














helpful: “Use all of the time you 
have available and all the devices 
you find effective to determine if 
your policies are specifically and 
forcefully expressed. 

“Determine if they are applied 
and administered specifically in the 
field, and with a sensible deference 
to the human equation. 

“And most important of all, learn 
through every means at your dis- 
posal to what extent your policies 
are acceptable to your employees. 
If this acceptance is lacking, your 
whole program can easily collapse 
of its own weight.” 


The Volume Of Consumer 
Installment Credit, 1929-38 


By Duncan McC. Holthausen in col- 
laboration with Malcolm L. Mer- 
riam and Rolf Nugent. 

Published by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York City. 135 pages, 
cloth bound, price $1.50. 


This is one of the reports author- 
ized and financed by the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers. The 
Rockefeller Foundation also paid 
part of the cost of this study. 

Included are: Annual and month- 
ly estimates of the quantity of con- 
sumer installment credit over a 
ten-year period. It deals with such 
topics as, credit granted; repay- 


ments; outstandings and net credit 
change for dealers in new and used 
automobiles, department _ stores, 
furniture stores, household appli- 
ance stores, jewelry stores, and “all 
other stores’; cash loan installment 
credit granted, repayments, out- 
standings and net credits for per- 
sonal loan departments in commer- 
cial banks, credit unions, industrial 
banking companies, personal finance 
companies, and unrelated lenders; 
estimates of retail and cash loan 
installment credits combined; in- 
stallment credit in relation to in- 
come payments. 


The Pattern Of Consumer 
Debt, 1935-36 


By Blanche Bernstein. 

Published by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York City. 220 pages, 
cloth bound, price $2.50. 


This book is based on data ob- 
tained from the study of consumer 
purchases, a project of the Works 
Progress Administration in 1936. 

It presents a statistical analysis 
of the pattern of consumer debt of 
non-relief families. It provides in- 
formation on the frequency of re- 
tail installment cash loan and 
charge account debts, the distribu- 
tion of debtors by income level, 
change in amount of indebtedness 
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Simplicity In Advertising Increases Personal Loans 


Great credit is due I. I. Sperling, 
advertising manager of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for 
his successful advertising, which 
incidentally has been awarded high 
rank in contests for bank advertis- 


ing, in competition with samples of 
advertising from the whole country. 

Simplicity is one of the chief 
characteristics of Mr. Sperling’s 
advertising plan. 

For example, the advertisement 
reproduced herewith contains very 
few words, but it has many ideas. 
First, the reader gets the impression 
that here is a bank that not only 
does not wish to keep secrets from 
the community, but desires to have 
the spotlight thrown upon it and its 
activities. 

The second thought is, that this 
bank is sufficiently eager to make 
personal loans to spend money for 
huge billboard advertising. 

The next thought is, that all 
dealers in Cleveland are familiar 
with the Cleveland Trust Purchase 
Plan. The billboard says. “Ask any 
dealer.” 

It is not simplicity alone then 
that makes this advertising effective. 
It is the simple way in which ideas 
are conveyed. After all, the idea is 
the thing. 


—its dollar volume and distribu- 
tion, the pattern of increase and 
decrease in retail installments, cash 
loan and charge account debt, varia- 
tions in the pattern of consumer 
debt by regions and type of com- 
munity, installment debts—its pat- 
tern by type of commodity, varia- 
tions by occupational group and 
size of family, consumer credits— 
the market for it and its function 
as an addition to purchasing power. 


Values Of Psychology In 
Industrial Management 


By Bruce V. Moore, Harold C. Tay- 
lor, Edward N. Hay. 

Personnel series No. 43, published 
by the American Management As- 
sociation, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York City; price 50 cents. 


In this bulletin, Bruce V. Moore, 
of Pennsylvania State College, dis- 
cusses the subject, “How Can 
Psychology Help Industry?” 

Harold C. Taylor, of the Western 
Electric Company, discusses, “A 
Test Program In An _ Industrial 
Company.” 

Edward N. Hay, personnel officer 
of the Pennsylvania Company, 
Philadelphia, discusses, “Inaugurat- 
ing A Test Program.” 

At the end, there is a discussion 
on various phases of the general 
subject. The information this bulle- 
tin contains will be of interest to 
loan officers because of their need to 
judge the probable results of per- 
sonnel programs of borrowing cor- 
porations. 


Public Utility Security Analysis 


By John F. Childs and Francis 
Woodbridge. 

Published by Barron’s Publishing 
Co., Inc., 30 Kilby Street, Boston, 
Mass., cloth bound, 107 pages, price 
$1.50. 

This book shows in a practical 
way, the method of approach in 
analyzing public utilities securities 
and the essential factors to be con- 
sidered. 

It is designed for the person who 
analyzes securities, as well as for 
the one who buys and sells. 

The authors state, “Public utility 
securities are not hard to analyze, 
but the industry has certain par- 
ticular characteristics and it is 
essential to understand the broad 
principles which affect values.” 

These principles are brought out 
in the book, and many illustrations 
are given to enable the reader to use 
them. 
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A Source Of Experienced Help 


Banks are expected in the next 
few months to call for many men 
from Men Over Forty Club, accord- 
ing to H. C. Burgess, president of 
the Chicago Chapter of the national 
40-Plus Clubs. In the past year, 
banks in the Chicago area absorbed 
more of the club members than did 
any other classification. “With the 
arms program under way,” says 
Burgess, “we anticipate a greater 
demand than ever for men who can 
step into executive positions and 
carry on. These are the kind of 
men that make up our member- 
ship.” 

The club calls attention to the 
variety of specialized experience 
represented by members. At this 
writing, its membership includes a 
man familiar with trust administra- 
tion, a former comptroller of a large 
company, a salesman who has closed 
important real estate deals, and two 
accountants expert in tax matters. 

As men find connections, their 
places are filled by new members, 
whose references have been care- 
fully checked. Thus there is always 
available to employers qualified 
men for many types of positions. 

A point the Men Over Forty Club 
stresses is the adaptability of mem- 
bers. The fact that a man has been 
successful as a department manager 
or production man does not mean 
he cannot sell. Club records show 
that 50% of members placed have 
entered lines different from those 
they previously worked in. This 
may account for the fact that a 
number of men chosen by banks 
have made good with clients whose 
business was undergoing reorgan- 
ization. 

For this service there are no 
charges of any kind to employers 
or to members. The club is a co- 
operative, non-profit organization. 
It functions without outside finan- 
cial assistance, because of the high 
degree of efficiency of the various 
committees who work without com- 
pensation, sifting qualifications and 
references, and then finding place- 
ments for one another. Men Over 
Forty Club is located in the Daily 
News Building, Chicago. Similar 
40-Plus Clubs are operating in cities 
from coast to coast, an example of 
the resourcefulness of these men. 


No Magic Formula 


There is no magic formula, the 
application of which will produce 
profits. However, there is a time 
honored adage, the use of which is 
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as workable in 1940 as it was the 
day it was coined: “A penny saved 
is a penny earned.” And that adage 
is as applicable to $1,000 to $10,000 
or to $100,000, as it is to the lowly 
penny. Whatever amount we may 
be able to “lop off” and save from 
our operating costs, that much we 
have earned. And I mean net earn- 
ings, not gross. No matter how high 
the caliber of the bank’s personnel, 
if they are not equipped with the 
proper tools, such as good operat- 
ing forms and modern mechanical 
equipment, organization has not 


been complete.—Louis V. Bishop, 
cashier, State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 


ideas For Immediate Use 


The idea which is most quickly 
usable is that which has been 
tested by someone else who can 
explain the benefits. The idea which 
is merely theory must be developed 
—-it is not so quickly usable. It is 
the first type which you get in the 
pages of Bankers Monthly. 
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Financial Advertisers 
Summarize Experiences 


The annual convention of the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion this year celebrated twenty-five years of practical service. 


Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion during the past 25 years, 
Stephen H. Fifield, 1939-1940 presi- 
dent demonstrated that the Associa- 
tion has been rendering a vaiuable 
service to banks during that time. 
All of the presidents that have 
served the Association except one, 
are still in active service. 

Robert J. Izant was elected presi- 
dent for 1940-41, and his home 
town, Cleveland, was selected as the 
place for holding the 1941 conven- 
tion. Mr. Izant is vice president of 
the Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land. 

In accepting the presidency, he 
called for a war on waste as an 
essential factor in the United States 
defense preparations and urged 
banks and bankers to take the lead 
in planning for peace. 

“The challenge to the executive 
in charge of public relations,” Mr. 
Izant stated, “is both philosophical 
and mechanical. On one hand, he 
applies practically every lesson he 


G Financial Adv the work of the 


has learned in psychology in order 
to influence for good the masses 
outside his institution as well as the 
personnel of his bank. At the same 
time, he must employ the greatest 
economy in spending so that all the 
forces and means at his command 
will advance toward the goal sought 
for by a peaceful progressive 
people.” 

J. Lewell Lafferty, vice president 
in charge of advertising and public 
relations of the Ft. Worth National 
Bank of Fort Worth, Tex., defined 
a public relations executive as fol- 
lows: 

“A man whose knowledge of 
banking and of people, both bank 
patrons and non-bank patrons, has 
provided him with a quality of 
judgment sufficient to propose, cor- 
relate, and make effective activities 
embodied in a definite program—a 
program designed to promulgate a 
clearer conception of banks and the 
type of service they render, so as to 
create a common understanding 
that the interests of the people and 
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of the banks are inter-dependent.” 

Benjamin E. Young, vice presi- 
dent of the National Bank of De- 
troit, described three types of banks 
from a public relations standpoint 
as follows 

“You walk into one institution and 
immediately the strain: overcomes 
you,” Mr. Young said, comparing 
the characteristics of institutions 
with good and poor personnel pol- 
icies to back up their advertising. 
“Everybody reflects strain; it is in 
the air. Service is mechanical, effi- 
cient too, but still mechanical. You 
ask yourself, ‘Are these humans or 
automatons?’ and you get out as 
fast as your legs can take you. This 
condition reflects a certain kind of 
management. It may be too efficient 
for its own good. 

“You walk into another institu- 
tion. It has a kind of neglected air. 
The people look neglected too. And 
they neglect you. You feel you hear 
them whispering, ‘Stay down, and 
maybe he will go away.’ That 
reflects another kind of manage- 
ment. It may be too heedless for its 
own good. 

“You walk into a third kind of 
institution and step up to the teller’s 
window. The little old lady in front 
of you pushes a check in to the 
teller. He says, ‘Good afternoon Mrs. 
Brown, I’m glad to see you looking 
so well. Would you like to have a 
five and five ones? Oh, you forgot 
to endorse the check, Mrs. Brown— 
sign right here and we’ll have it all 
fixed up.’ Then you know you are 
where you ought to be. You can just 
bet that teller’s boss has time to see 
you and will do everything he can 
to make your visit to the bank a 
success. 

“What makes these differences? 
Why is it such an institution runs 
so easily and gets so much of its 
business right at home? The answef 
has a lot to do with the thing called 
personnel policies”’. 

As elements in good personnel 
policies, Mr. Young enumerated the 
loyalty of management to employees 
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which begets 
officers and employees to whom 
responsibility and work has been 
delegated, personnel training for 


loyalty; trust in 


promotion; sympathetic hearing 
and redress of grievances; fair and 
impartial departmental foreman- 
ship; wage standards that are fair 
and recognize production with 
financial aid available to employees 
in emergencies; salesmanship train- 
ing and enlightened confidence in 
the institution and its policies; reg- 
ular contact between the “boss” and 
the employees as a whole. 

Lawrence H. Selz, publicity coun- 
sel, Chicago, said that a survey that 
he had just finished showed that 
67% of the non-bank customers 
whom he had questioned had bor- 
rowed outside of banks and gave 
the following reasons: 

1. Banks are too tough. 

2. Banks require too much col- 

lateral. 

3. Banks are not interested in 

lending small sums. 

4. Banks want too much inter- 

est. 

5. I can get more confidential 

service elsewhere. 

6. Other lenders allow longer 

terms than banks. 

The majority said that they would 
not go to banks for financial advice. 
Mr. Selz used this information as a 
warning to the public relations men 
af banks that still have a tremen- 
dous job of education to complete. 

Meetings were characterized 
again this year by many round table 
discussions on various phases of 
financial advertising. 





$167.86 Postage, 14,219 Miles 


The Bank of the Manhattan 
Company has on display in the 
lobby of its Main Office at 40 Wall 
Street a large envelope with two 
Sheets of paper sewn to it, all 
covered with a total of 343 air mail 
stamps after a trip of 14,219 miles. 

The envelope which contained 
shipping documents for rubber and 
other East Indian products was 
forwarded from Batavia, Java, to 
New York City via Singapore, 
Penang, Rangoon, Hongkong, Man- 
ila) Guam, Wake Island, Midway 
Island, Honolulu and San Fran- 
cisco. It took 19 days to cover the 
14,219 miles. The postage amounted 
to Guilders 314.75, the equivalent 
of $167.86. 

Before the war air mail from the 
Dutch East Indies was routed via 
Europe across the Atlantic, but is 
now flown to Hongkong and across 
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the Pacific on Clipper Ships to San 
Francisco and then to New York 
City. 


Stockholders Enjoy 
Annual Meeting 


(Continued from page 645) 
repairs you have been putting off so 
long. Your saving on material and 
labor costs will more than offset the 
interest you will have to pay. Also, 
a coat of paint will preserve the 
large investment you have in your 
buildings. The amount of the loan 


will depend on your income and 
how large a monthly installment 
you can conveniently pay. Even 
though you have a mortgage on 
your farm, home, or business build- 
ing you still are eligible for an 
F.H.A. improvement loan. 


“Old Timer” Says— 


““The more we hear on the radio 
and read in the papers about ‘hat 
is going on in the other parts of the 
world, the better we like the Ameri- 
can way and the more determined 
we should be to keep America for 
Americans.’ ” 





“BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 


“Form File” Improves Forms, Cuts Cost 


Benefits may be had from the scientific planning of 
forms and the review of their use every six months. 


By LEONARD C. PHILLIPS 


Cashier, LaSalle National Bank, Chicago, Illinois 


use throughout the bank has 
enabled our institution to 
eliminate the possibility of making 
costly errors in purchasing, and has 
furnished the purchasing officer 
with a detailed and readily acces- 
sible knowledge of requisite tech- 
nical data. 
On many occasions, we have 
found that our files have facilitated 
the process of making changes 
which have led to notable savings 
in terms of dollars and cents. 
Each form in the bank is given 
a number and a letter designation 
which is changed each time a 
change is made in the form. This 
information is recorded in_ its 
proper place in our form file, and 


aes chee a file of all forms in 


it is easy to determine how many 
changes have been made in any 
form since the original copy. 

The delivery ticket on any item 
is also placed in the form file along 
with the form and comments in re- 
gard to suggestions advanced for 
changes, and whether or not 
adopted. 

Every one in the bank who makes 
use of a form is asked to render 
constructive criticism and sugges- 
tions for possible improvement. 

In other words, we make it a 
“must” policy before reordering to 
check up with employees as well as 
executive officers. A memorandum 
is sent ahead of time to all those 
who may have ideas on the rede- 
signing of the form. 

This memorandum requests those 
using the form to look it over and 
make suggestions for improvements. 
Such questions as the following are 
asked: 

Is the form adequate as it stands? 


Can you make any suggestions 
which will improve it—either to 
make it more useful, to avoid errors, 
or to reduce the price of the oper- 
ation carried out on the form? 

Of course, it’s often the case that 
suggestions are made which have 
been previously tried out and found 
wanting. When that happens, the 
previous form is taken from the 
files and reviewed with the person 
who made the suggestion. The flaws 
in his proposal are pointed out to 
him for a double purpose, namely, 
to prove to him that his suggestion 
isn’t practical, and also to let him 
know that his proposals are being 
closely analyzed. It’s a simple mat- 
ter to go over these faults with the 
person making such suggestions 
when accurate and complete files 
are maintained. 

The practice of dividing respon- 
sibility for new ideas among the 
entire bank- personnel has made it 
possible for us to analyze many fine 


Nine Important Points In The Purchase Of Forms 


1. Each form in the bank is 
given a number and a letter 
designation which is changed 
each time a change is put into 
effect. 


2. The delivery ticket on any 
item is also placed in the form 
file, along with the form and 
any comments in regard to sug- 
gestions advanced for changes. 


3. We make it a “must” 
policy to check with employees 
and executive officers who use 
the item before reordering any 
form. A memorandum is sent 
ahead of time to all those who 
may have ideas on the re-de- 
signing of the form. 


4. This memorandum requests 
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those using the form to look it 
over and make suggestions for 
improvements. 


5. When suggestions are 
made which have been previ- 
ously tried out and found want- 
ing, the previous form is taken 
from the files and reviewed with 
the person who made the sug- 
gestion. 


6. Simple but thorough tests 
are applied by the purchasing 
officer to eliminate the possi- 
bility of acquiring inferior 
products and to keep costs at a 
minimum by selecting the high- 
est grade necessary for the re- 
quirements of a form which is 
to be used. 


7. Before stocking a new form 
which has been substituted for 
the one previously used, we 
always strive for combination 
runs when placing an order 
with the printer. 


8. In planning the printing of 
various forms, we determine 
how many other forms which 
are printed on a similar quan- 
tity, color, and weight of stock 
are nearing the time of re-order. 


9. In deciding how many of 
each form to order, we base our 
calculations largely on _ the 
records in our form file relating 
to the past use of the form in 
question. 
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points of banking operations that 
might be overlooked if confined to 
one person. 


An example of one worth-while 
idea we got in this way will illus- 
trate the value of our system. Not 
long ago, when it was necessary to 
replenish our stock of signature 
cards, we sent around a form ques- 
tionnaire soliciting suggestions for 
possible improvements. A young 
woman employee whose duties in- 
cluded the obtaining of certain 
information from the cards, found 
that, if the styles were changed, 
more information could be added 
thereon, and the revised form sim- 
plified. She, therefore, advanced 
suggestions which, in the opinion 
of the officer in charge were an 
improvement worthy of trial. 

To those who might think this 
system of memoranda is a great 
“bother,” let me say that it is 
really no “bother” at all if you 
go about it systematically, by: 

1. Building up form file contain- 
ing all forms now used, along with 
those previously employed, together 
with comments regarding proposals 
advanced in the past. 

2. Maintaining your files in an 
ever active, up-to-date state. 

3. Devising a questionnaire, sim- 
plified and specific in nature, the 
gist of which can be readily under- 
stood by all persons connected with 
the bank, regardless of rank. 

When these requisites are ob- 
served, it is a matter of a few 
moments to determine whether or 
not any suggestion is new, or really 
has merit. 

We find, too, that this system de- 
velops employee ability. For in- 
stance, it does much to develop their 
initiative, encouraging them to 
think for themselves. Instead of 
taking it for granted that all forms 
in the bank are letter perfect as is, 
and cannot be improved upon, our 
employees now have developed the 
habit of independently analyzing 
all forms they handle every day. 
When they do not like the way in 
which a certain form is set up, they 
work out improvements and hand 
them in to us as their own inde- 
pendent suggestions. Knowing that 
they are permitted to have a “voice” 
in determining the makeup of all 
forms used in the bank, tends to 
increase the interest of employees 
in their work. 

Then, too, this system gives us 
Some idea as to the intelligence 
rating of the various employees. Of 
course, not all have the same abil- 
ity, a fact which becomes readily 
apparent by the use of our ques- 
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Duane the past year the 
number of dut-of-town checks 
handled daily by our transit 
department has increased 40% 
over the previous year. 


Part of this increase may be 
the result of a quickening of 
the general business pulse. But 
mainly we think it is because 
more and more banks have 


learned through experience 
that our service cannot be ex- 
celled for efficiency and speed. 
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tionnaires which reveals those who 
haven’t creative ability from those 
who have. This knowledge is an 
important factor to the manage- 
ment in deciding on promotions and 
salary increases. 

If, after a new suggestion has 
been turned in to us, it is decided 
that a form can be changed ad- 
vantageously or consolidated with 
some existing form, the next step 
for the purchasing officer is to 
make sure that the bank will derive 
the fullest possible benefits in the 
purchase and use of the specific 
form. We apply simple but thor- 


ough tests to the product to verify 
the specifications furnished by the 
sales agent or manufacturer. 

It is essential that paper stock 
be of proper weight and quality to 
suit the purpose for which it is 
intended. To be sure, it is difficult 
for a purchasing officer to deter- 
mine the degree of rag content of 
paper other than watermarked 
stock. However, if he has a fair 
amount of technical knowledge, he 
can tell the quality of a product by 
the “feel and tear” test. This con- 
sists of tearing paper both with and 
across the grain, and determining 
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how much pressure is required to 
make a separation. 

A rag content paper may be in 
several classifications, but in more 
commonly used qualities, a percep- 
tible effort should be required to 
separate the cloth fibers in making 
the “feel and tear” test. 

Sulphide papers come in different 
grades, of which the two lower 
classifications, numbers three and 
four, are hardly adaptable to work 
which calls for clear, dignified copy. 
Grades one and two should be pre- 
sentable sheets, and the tear test 
should require slightly less pres- 
sure in separating long fiber pulp 
paper than is required in the case 
of rag content paper. 

Before stocking a new form 
which has been substituted for the 
one previously used, we find that it 
pays to strive for combination runs 
when placing an order with the 
printer. Consequently, in planning 
the printing of various forms, we 
determine how many other forms 
which are printed on a similar 
quality color and weight of stock 
are nearing the time of reorder. A 
worth-while saving can be realized 
for the bank by assembling these 
forms and giving the printer a com- 
bination order which will eliminate 
the cost of repeated press runs. In 
this way, the bank also can derive 
the advantage of a quantity pur- 
chase of paper. 

A simple procedure to follow in 
this connection is to order forms 
for a definite length of time, say six 
months. To take advantage of com- 


LONG EXPERIENCE 


bination runs, we regulate the num- 
ber of pieces ordered in each item, 
so that the reorder period on all 
forms will come up at approxi- 
mately the same time. 


In deciding how many of each 
form to order, we base our calcula- 
tions largely on the records in our 
form file relating to the past use of 
the form in question, and in the 
case of a new item, our records 
showing the past use of the form 
previously employed. Knowing how 
many forms are used in six months, 
we order about that quantity, pre- 
ferring not to order for more than 
half a year at a time. There is some 
variation from this when we pur- 
chase such standard supplies as 
pencils, ink, and so on, but in buy- 
ing forms, our rule is to buy not 
more than enough for six months. 


It is a good idea to regulate the 
use of various colors and weights 
of paper stock so that every con- 
ceivable advantage can be taken of 
the possibilities offered in combi- 
nation runs. In these instances, I 
would suggest that not infrequently, 
it is advisable for the purchasing 
officer to get an itemized statement 
from his printer covering the com- 
bination runs so that he can com- 
pare the costs to previous individ- 
ual runs of the same forms. 


To further insure the “best” buys 
of new as well as old forms, we 
make it a “must” policy to main- 
tain an accurate and extensive pur- 
chase file in addition to our form 
file, This purchase file contains a 
list of past, present, and potential 
suppliers of our various needs, as 
well as all correspondence, price, 
quotations, and comments on each 
supplier’s grade of service, based on 
our Own experience wth them. 

Keeping this file up to date is not 
only of great aid to the purchasing 
officer at regularly scheduled re- 
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Then too, our files also include the 
memoranda on articles pertaining — 
to the development of new forms § = ''°W' 
which have been published by lead- Sustaine 
ing trade papers. Good ideas are is now 
frequently brought to our attention 


Shawmut Bank in this manner. 


For example, Bankers Monthly 
40 WATER STREET « BOSTON frequently runs articles on the 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


many advantages derived from neW 
forms and systems developed by 
progressive banks in various set 
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in all parts of the country has created a 
service that must have real value to all 
banks desiring a Boston connection.... 
We cordially invite your inquiry. 
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tions of the country. We find that 
it pays for the purchasing officer to 
consult this and other leading trade 
papers and take advantage of ideas 
divulged through this channel. 

The success we have had with our 
buying policies as outlined in this 
article makes us feel that we are 
not likely to allow our forms to 
become obsolete at any time. Cer- 
tainly any system that focuses 
attention every six months from 
every conceivable angle on the 
adequacy of a form is one that will 
have a definite tendency to keep 
the bank’s operations up to date. 
This applies to any bank, regardless 
of size or location. 


Insurance Prevents Losses 
On Unsecured Personal 
Loans 


(Continued from page 653) 


determines the total amount of 
losses charged off and the life in- 
surance premiums paid during that 
period, subtracting the latter total 
from the former. The remainder 
represents the loss saving for the 
period, to be credited to the ac- 
counts represented in the period 
when the loans were in force. The 
usual procedure is to apply the re- 
fund as credit on the final payment 
of the loan. 


Of course, each loan application 
receives careful consideration, the 
applicant being judged on the basis 
of character and earning capacity. 
Everything else being equal, the 
amount loaned to the individual 
should represent no more than 10% 
of his income. The amount loaned 
is regarded as an advance against 
the borrower’s income, hence the 
term “income advances” as used 
by this bank. The loss risk premium 
of 5% is added to the note only 
after the interest on the advance has 
been computed, therefore being ap- 
plied on the amount which the bor- 
tower actually receives. 


The plan has worked out so suc- 
cessfully, from the standpoints of 
the accommodation to a great many 
borrowers and the negligible losses 
Sustained by them, that the bank 
8 now contemplating another im- 
provement to reduce the losses to 
sill smaller figures. Under the plan 
the borrowers now share the losses 
ually. The bank is now experi- 
Menting with a plan to classify the 

wers on the basis of risk 
tharacteristics, and the losses sus- 
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SS THERE is no Purina Merchant in your town, per- 


haps you would like to suggest one. Is there an 
aggressive client of your bank, with about $5,000 
capital, who is looking for an opportunity to invest 
in one of the most basic industries of America—the 
merchandising of supplementary feed and farm 
supplies? 


Your applicant must be ready for field supervisory 
work with farmers, and able to move feed in volume. 
He will be backed by nearly 50 years of feed manvu- 
facturing and merchandising experience. He will be 
assured of a protected sales territory. 


The opportunity is unlimited for a smart, aggressive, 
service-minded merchant who is looking for a fast- 
turnover, easily-liquidated line of nationally-known 
merchandise to build a steady, profitable, permanent 
business. Such a man, with the celebrated line of 
Purina Chows, can make himself a respected, sub- 
stantial, and valued citizen in your community, and a 
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better customer of your bank! 


Address your suggestions to— 


PURINA MILLS 
Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 
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tained during each 12-month period 
will be prorated among the bor- 
rowers in the respective classifica- 
tion. The loss risk premium will be 
computed for each classification, on 
the basis of the risk characteristics. 
Thus, for one group, the premium 
collected may amount to 3% of the 
amount loaned, for another group 
5%, and so on. 


A recent survey discloses the fact 
that the policy of promotion from 
within the bank is common in the 
personnel programs of most insti- 
tutions. 


Overtime Wage Calculator 
Available 


Realizing that a great deal of 
work was going to be necessary in 
computing the wages for overtime 
in banks and other institutions be- 
cause of the Wage and Hour Law, 
Newton S. North, certified public 
accountant of Lake Charles, La., 
has made a useful table by which 
evertime wages can easily be deter- 
mined in a few minutes. 

Mr. North has copies of this tabu- 
lation available at three dollars 
each. 
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A Way To Study A 
Liability Ledger 


No elaborate credit system need 
be used. There should be a loose- 
leaf liability ledger in which each 
loan is posted and, along with it, 
a notation as to its manner of pay- 
ment at maturity. 

You can check back on a liability 
ledger for years, and trace the 
method payment from the notations 
on most agricultural loan accounts. 
It is a history of the borrower’s 
judgment and ability to carry out 
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Our Customers Like Our 
Air Conditioning 





AST April, the First National 
L Bank, Lake Worth, Florida, 
which is associated with our 
bank, installed a seven-ton Frigid- 
aire air-conditioning unit. Through 
four months of sub-tropical sum- 
mer, when outside temperatures 
ranged between 85 and 95 degrees, 
the air-conditioning plant main- 
tained a steady, comfortable tem- 
perature of 79 degrees, with 50 de- 
grees of humidity, which is ideal 
for this Florida bank. The double- 
duty plant will also furnish sup- 
plementary heat during the rare 
chilly days of Florida’s brief win- 
ter, and the temperature of 79 
degrees will continue, undisturbed 
by outside weather. 

A continual change of filtered 
fresh air reaches every department 
of the bank. Temperature and 
humidity are individually regulated 
to maintain an even control. This 
eliminates the feeling of “shock” 
which is usually felt when enter- 
ing a poorly controlled air-condi- 
tioned establishment. On days when 
outside temperature and humidity 
are extremely high, the twin-con- 
trol unit brings a feeling of supreme 
comfort to persons entering the 
Lake Worth bank. 

Elimination of street noise has 
been a boon to the First National 
Bank’s twelve employees and is 
particularly appreciated by Mr. Roy 
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his contract and a record of per- 
formance upon which the bank 
examiner can pass sound judgment 
on the line of credit extended, and 
it is final proof of the borrower’s 
ability to pay. 

But do not expect the bank ex- 
aminer to pass the loan if payments 
are diverted to other things first 
and any balance applied to the note 
later. If that is done, your record 
is broken and useless for the pur- 
pose intended—and I mean this 





The merchants mention their appreciation of the 
air conditioning installed by this bank. Many new 
customers have been secured as a result of it. 


By R. E. 


Vice President, First National Bank, 
Palm Beach, Florida 
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Christmas Savings Clubs Continue 
To Increase In Popularity 


- 


By HAROLD E. GROUP 


URING the past several years, 
D the Christmas Savings Clubs 

have shown an increase each 
year. The amount of money dis- 
tributed at the end of 1940 is 
greater not only in total but in 
average per saver than in 1939. 

It is quite evident that this in- 
crease in popularity is due to the 
constructive purposes served by the 
Christmas Savings Clubs used by so 
many thousands of banks. 

Systematic saving ties in natur- 
ally with systematic paying. Al- 
though some have wondered 
whether too much merchandise was 
being sold on credit, they must 
agree that thousands of people have 
been trained to pay systematically. 

When we see that millions of 
others have been trained to save 
systematically, we can feel consid- 
erable satisfaction as bankers in 
having a part in this work. 

The hit-or-miss handling of 
finances either saving or paying is, 
of course, not good. 

The fact that the majority of the 
banks pay no interest on money 
saved by the Christmas Savings 
Club plan further emphasizes the 
psychological value of putting aside 
a definite amount each week. 

No doubt the club system of re- 
cording these payments also has a 
beneficial psychological effect. The 
system shows the exact amount to 
be saved, the week due, and the 
customer develops a habit of watch- 
ing and seeing his total savings 
grow. He is stimulated to continue 
fo discipline himself in this way. 

When interest rates on regular 
Savings accounts were 4% a few 
years ago, Christmas Savings Clubs 
paid 2% or less. Now most banks 
pay no interest at all. Consequently, 
We feel safe in saying that the 
incentive has never been the 
amount of interest but rather the 
benefits derived by the savers from 
this method of disciplining them- 
selves to carry out a specific savings 
plan regularly. 

The fact that the savings have 

ased materially per club mem- 
ber demonstrates that the member 
Who has been accustomed to reg- 
War saving, gradually increases the 
aMount as his experience lengthens. 

Another important indication as 
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to the benefits derived by the saver 
is shown by the fact that more than 
65% of all of the money saved is 
used for constructive purposes. 
Much of it is put into permanent 
savings accounts. Some people have 
the habit of building up their reg- 
ular savings accounts in this way. 


The club system serves as a 
reminder, and develops the habit of 
regular deposits which is usually 
not made so easy when the cus- 
tomer carries only a passbook. 


As a result of noting these bene- 
fits, many banks started clubs this 
past year which had none before. In 
many cases, local merchants make 
a demand upon the bank to offer 
this systematic method of saving. 
The merchants are stimulated to do 
this by seeing the Christmas Sav- 
ings Club checks which customers 
offer at the stores in payment of 
merchandise. 


Some banks, in fact, have started 
Christmas Savings Club accounts 
entirely for the purpose of serving 
the commercial accounts, realizing, 
however, that they are at the same 
time benefitting their savings cus- 
tomers. The service to the commer- 
cial accounts has been recognized 
as sufficient reason for offering this 
method of saving to the customers 
of the local merchants. 

Some banks have used other 
names than Christmas Savings 
Club, and have arranged to start 
such systematic savings ‘accounts at 
various times during the year. Per-. 
haps the time will come when these 
accounts will be designated as 
“systematic savings accounts” and 
will largely take the place of the 
regular savings accounts. 

At any rate, every saver finds it 
of tremendous benefit to have a 
stimulus to save regularly, to have 
a reminder in his possession for 
making regular deposits, and to 
feel the stimulus of a growing 
balance. 

The enthusiasm now being dis- 
played by customers in banks now 
starting the club plan (some of 
them for the first time) forecasts a 
healthy growth in systematic saving 
for 1941. 


THE TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE of the personnel 


of this organization is partly reflected in the length of 


service of its officers and employees. The period of 


service of its directors averages 28 years; that of all 


employees, over 12% years. 40% of the entire staff 


has a service record averaging almost 20 years. 


A readable brochure further outlining basic policies and 


activities of this organization, will be sent upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET + 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below—it’s easier than a letter —to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 

2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 

3 Adding Machines 

4 Adding Machine Rolls and 
Paper 

5 Addressing Machines 

6 Addressing Machine Pilates, 
Stencils, etc. 

7 Adhesives 

8 Advertising Specialties 

9 Air Conditioning Equipment 

10 Alarms, Bank Vault 

11 Architects and Builders 

12 Autographic Registers 

13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 


14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

15 Bank Building Fixtures 

16 Bank Directories 

17 Bankers’ Note Cases 

18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 

19 Banking Textbooks 

20 — Bookkeeping and 
er 


21 Binders, Check 

22 Binders, Storage 

23 Blotters, Advertising 

24 Bookkeeping Equipment 

25 Brief Covers 

26 Bronze and Brass Signs 

27 Burglar Alarms 

28 Cabinets, Steel 

29 Calculating Machine Desks 

30 Calculating Machines 

31 Calendars 

32 Carbonized Checks and Forms 

33 “= Paper and Inked Rib- 
s 


34 Central Files 

35 Chairs, Adjustable, Automatic 

36 Chairs, Posture 

37.Chair Pads and Cushions 

38 Changeable Signs 

39 Check Book Covers 

40 Check Cancelling Perforators 

41 Check Certifiers 

42 Check Endorsers 

43 Check Files 

44 Check Protectors 

45 Checks 

46 Check Signers 

47 Check Sorting Trays 

48 Check Sorters 

49 Christmas Savings 

50 Clipe, Paper 

51 Coat and Hat Racks 

52 Coin Bags 

53 Coin Boxes 

54 Coin Cards 

55 Coin Changers 

56 Coin Clocks 

57 Coin Counting Machines 

58 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 


59 Coin Envelopes 


60 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 


61 Coin and Currency Trays 

62 Coin Wrappers 

63 Copyholders 

64 Counter Cash Protectors 

65 Coupon Books 

66 Coupon Envelopes 

67 Currency Boxes 

68 Currency Envelopes 

69 Currency Straps 

70 Daters, Metal and Rubber 

71 Dating Machines and Stamps 

72 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 

quipment 

73 Depositories 

74 Deposit Ticket Files 

75 Desk Fountain Pens 

76 Desk Organizers 

77 Desk and Typewriter Pads 

78 Dictating Machines 

79 Dip Pen Desk Sets 

80 Duplicators 

81 Duplicating Machine Supplies 

82 Electric Signs 

83 Envelopes 

84 Envelope Sealers 

85 Erasers 

86 Expanding Envelopes 

87 File Boxes 

88 File Fasteners 

89 File Folders 

90 File Signals 

91 Filing Cabinets 

92 Filing Systems 

93 Fire Alarm Systems 

94 Forms 

95 Forms, Continuous 

96 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 

97 Fountain Pens 

98 Furniture 

99 Glass Signs 

100 Globes 

101 Gummed Tape 

102 Index Tabs 

103 Ink 

104 Inks, Duplicating Machine 

105 Ink in Powdered Form 

106 Interest Calculators 

107 Interest Computing Machines 

108 Inter-Office Communicating 
Systems 

109 Lamps, Desk 

110 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 


111 Lamps, Filing 

112 Lamps, Fluorescent 

113 Lamps, Stenographers 

114 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
115 Letter Trays 

116 Loose Leaf Binders 


117 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 

118 Maps 

119 Mats 

120 Money Orders 

121 Night Depositories 

122 Night Depository Bags 

123 Numbering Machines 

124 Paper 

125 Paper Fasteners 

126 Pass Books 

127 Pay Roll Envelopes 

128 Pencil Sharpeners 

129 Pencils 

130 Pencils, Mechanical 

131 Pen Points, Steel 

132 Personal Loan Systems 

133 Photographic Bank Systems 

134 Pins, Bank 

135 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

136 Proof Machines 

137 Public Relations Advertising 

138 Punches, Paper 

139 Registered Mail Envelopes 

140 Rubber Bands 

141 Rubber Stamps 

142 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

143 Safe Deposit Boxes 

144 Safety Paper 

145 Savings Banks, 
Pocket 

146 Savings Clubs 

147 School Savings Systems 

148 Sealing Wax 

149 Seals 

150 Seals, Coin Bag 

151 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

152 Shelving, Steel 

153 Stamp Pads 

154 Stapling Machines and Staples 

155 Steno Note Books 

156 Steno Note Book Holders 

157 Stools, Adjustable Automatic 

158 Storage Files 

159 Supplies, Bank and Office 

160 Tear Gas 

161 Telephone Indexes 

162 Time and Delayed Time Locks 

163 Time Stamps 

164 Travelers Checks 

165 Type Cleaners 

166 Typewriters 

167 Typewriter Stands 

168 Vaults 

169 Vault Equipment 

170 Vault Ventilators 

171 Venetian Blinds 

172 Visible Records 

173 Wardrobe Equipment 

174 Waste Baskets 

175 Watchman Reporting System 

176 Window and Lobby Displays 


Home and 


O10 PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD [—_IOEIO 


Silencing Floor Protectors 


Most bank machines and equip- 
ment are heavy enough to do 
serious damage to the floor surfaces 
on which they stand. And, of course, 
a massive executive desk will begin 
to “leave its mark” after a year or 
two. 

Whether they are linoleum, rub- 
ber tile, terrazzo, or hard wood, 
your floors—workroom, as well as 
lobby and office quarters—deserve 
protection from the sharp, heavy 
bases of furniture, machines, and 
files. 


Aa 
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Specifically designed to meet this 
need are the new Vac-U-Cups, man- 
ufactured by Siph-O Products Co., 
60 India Street, Boston, Mass. Made 
of semi-soft rubber, they cushion 
the heaviest piece of equipment, 
holding it firmly in position witha 
patented vacuum construction on 
the underside. 

There are two other advantages 
of these cups. First, they serve @ 
floor levelers, eliminating teetering 
or “creeping” on uneven floor sul- 
faces. They also act as sound deaé- 
eners to absorb much of the clatte 
and vibration noises of adding am 
posting machines, typewriters, anf 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 


Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. other office devices. Reduction @ 


these sounds, the manufacture 
assures me, is an important factori 
eliminating the “nerve shot 
fatigue” which so frequently affect’ 
the efficiency of offices and bam 
workrooms. 

Unnecessary noises actually cos 
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the year that is ending. 






American business in’ excess of 
$2,000,000 every day, according to 
the Noise Abatement Council. Ob- 
viously, it will pay you to save as 
much as possible of your share of 
that daily $2,000,000 loss. 

These cups are made square, 
triangular, or round—also slotted, 
to fit rollers and casters. For filing 
cabinets and desks that sit flush on 
the floor without legs, there are 
narrow rubber base strips, with 
interlocking corner connections. 
















Space-Save Waste Baskets 





Floor space is at a premium in 
most bank work rooms and tellers’ 
cages. Consequently, the waste 
basket (an essential piece of equip- 
ment in either location) is always 
underfoot, getting bumped into or 
walked around—not.to mention 
having to be moved several times a 
day. 

To meet just such situations and 
provide a maximum amount of 
Waste storage in the minimum 
amount of space, the National Vul- 
canized Fiber Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., has devised two new bas- 
kets: the Quarter-Round and the 
Half-Round. The Quarter-Round is 
designed to fit into corners like your 
Grandma’s old corner cupboard. Be- 
ing 20 inches wide by 30 inches 
deep, it is table-high and provides a 
large cubical content. 

The Half-Round also holds a lot, 
being the same dimensions, yet 
hardly takes up any room at all. It 
fits snugly against the wall, or 
alongside tables, desks, counters, or 
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,.. and a Merry Christmas 


Ten days before Thanksgiving, Christmas seems a long way 
ahead. But it will come on with a rush a few weeks after you 
receive this issue of Bankers Monthly. So I am taking this occasion 
to extend my sincerest wishes for the Holiday Season—and to 
thank you all for your splendid interest and co-operation during 


Tian Wane: 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Sincerely, 





filing cases. 

Both baskets are made of durable 
vulcanized fiber, for which the Vul- 
Cot line is famous, in standard colors 
of maroon-brown, olive-green, or 
walnut. For a small extra charge, 
they can be made in any desired 
color, to perfectly match the decor- 
ations of your quarters. They are 
both fireproof, of course, and guar- 
anteed for five years. 






Wood Pad— | Coronet | 
Rubber Base WOOD PAD 
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These are — 
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really two sep- 
arate items, but 
they go together 
so perfectly, it 
seems logical to tell you about both 
of them. But are manufactured by 
the Superior Type Company, 3940 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
The Coronet stamp pad is made 
of a special wood which is charac- 
terized by its fine, uniform capil- 
laries. These feed just enough fluid 
to the surface, at all times, to per- 
fectly ink the stamp. The surface 
of the wood block can easily be 
cleaned of lint and dust that settle 
out of the air—and it eliminates the 
fuzzy, blurred inking due to the 
cloth surface of many old style pads. 
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In the interest of quieter work- 
rooms and cages, you will welcome 
the rubber cushion bases which 
Superior has developed. They fit 
any standard No. 1 or No. 2 size 
stamp pad—and have a marked 
effect in reducing the thump and 
clatter which we have always asso- 
ciated with using a stamp pad. 
They also protect desk tops from 
scratches and prevent jumping or 
“creeping” when the pad is struck 
a hard blow. And, of course, they 
lessen the jar on the operator’s wrist. 


‘STEED? 2 <tRONG 
COLORED 
BILL STRAPS 


(ontorm to 


Steel-Strond —~ 


Standards 


There is a wide difference in the 
construction and grades of bill 
straps. The wise purchasing 
officer tests all makes of straps by 
the “Steel-Strong” Standards: 


Color—stock-impregnated at 
the mill for uniformity 
Basic weight—65 pounds 
Width—1}4 inches 
Tensile strength—70 pounds 
These above-the-average specifications for qual- 


ity, size and weight, insure better protection for 
your bank—protection ample for the hardest use. 


The “Steel-Strong™ label unconditionally guar- 
antees to you that “Steel-Strong”’ straps are 
built to meet these specifications. 


8 different colors for quick identification. 


FREE write for generous samples, 
prices, and name of your nearest dealer. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


941-943 CLARK ST. 
(3 Oem OO. SB Grae s © EF 





The Most Efficientand Lowest Cost Way 
to File Your Signature Cards Is With 


SAFETSTAK 


SIGNATURE CARD STEEL FILES 
(interlocking Unit) 





SAFE-T-STAK Signature Card Files 
enable you in one installation or File 
by File, to surround yourself with 
equipment that will give you unlim- 
ited service. 

For economy SAFE-T-STAK Files 
give you lowest cost per fliing inch. 

Some other of the many advantages 
secured are:— 

Unsurpassed Capacity for space 
occupied—Flexibility—Because of the 
unit construction you can stack the 
files to any height—In stacking 
SAFE-T-STAK files they can be 
made into one rigid, compact battery 
and locked securely together both 
vertically and horizontally with 
SAFE-T-STAK patented SLIP- 
KEYS and TIE-PLATES. 

These files are dust and vermin 
proof and fire resistant. 

SAFE-T-STAK STEEL SIGNA- 
TURE CARD FILES are your best 
and lowest Cost Buy. Write today 
for Prices. 





STEEL STORAGE FILE COMPANY 


Largest Exclusive Mfrs. of Steel Storage Files 
2216 W. 63rd St. Cleveland, Ohio 


8 DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BANK BUILDING NEWS 





Ronan (Mont.) State Bank—new 
building. 

National Shawmut Bank, Cleve- 
land Circle Branch, Boston, Mass. 
—remodeling and enlarging, air 
conditioning, fluorescent light- 
ing, new vault. 

American National Bank, Lawton, 
Okla.—remodeling, $5,000. 

Bank of Commerce and Savings, 
Duluth, Minn.—remodeled quar- 
ters, new entrance, modern 
counters, fluorescent lighting, new 
vault, air conditioning, rubber 
tile floors, complete burglar 
alarm system—$45,000. 

Florida State Bank, Delray, Fla.— 
modern counters, new vault, safe 
deposit booths. 

Farmers National Bank, Blooms- 
burg, Pa.—new building. 

Moline (Mich.) State Bank—new 
brick building. 

Columbus (Ga.) Bank and Trust 
Co.—complete remodeling. 

Bank of America, Vermont Avenue 
Branch, Los Angeles, Calif.—re- 
modeling and enlarging, new 
vault, $7,500. 

American Exchange Bank, Henry- 


etta, Okla.—remodeling, acous- 
tical ceiling. 
Albright National Bank, King- 


wood, W. Va.—remodeling, mod- 
ern counters. 
City National Bank and Trust Co., 


GENERAL MOTORS 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL and other 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - 


ACCEPTANCE 


( 





INSTALMENT 
PLAN 

These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 

BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


South Bend, Ind.—neon electric 
sign. 

Peoples Bank, Westville, Okla.— 
remodeling interior, modern 
lighting system, new floors and 
fixtures. 

Bank of Eldon, Mo.—remodeling 
interior, linoleum floors. 

Bank of America, Fourth and Pine 
Branch, Long Beach, Calif.—re- 
modeling, acoustical ceiling and 
walls. 

First National Bank, Redwood City, 
Calif—new concrete and terra 
cotta building, fluorescent light- 
ing, $100,000. 

First National Bank, Montgomery 
City, Mo.—remodeling entrance, 
plate glass windows. 

Miami Deposit Bank, Xenia, Ohio 
—new building, $35,000. 

Citizens National Bank of Green- 
castle, (Pa.)—remodeling and 
enlarging, new vaults and coupon 
booths. 

First National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Bridgeport, Fairfield, Conn.— 
new vault, electric alarm system, 
coupon booths, fluorescent light- 
ing. 

Industrial Bank, St. Louis, Mo.— 
remodeling interior, new count- 
ers, additional vault. 

Anglo-California National Bank, 
San Jose, Calif—new building. 

Columbus (Ga.) Bank and Trust 


CORPORATION 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 








Co.—complete remodeling, new 
front, modern counters. 

Central National Bank, Junction 
City, Kan.—modern counters. 
First National Bank, Clanton, Ala, 

—new building. 

City State Bank, Wellington, Tex. 
—remodeling, air conditioning, 
new heating system, additional 
vault. 

Security First National Bank, 
Brawley, Calif.—new building. 

Oneida National Bank and Trust 


Co., Utica, N. Y.—remodeling 
and enlarging, new entrance, 
$75,000. 


Farmers and Merchants Bank, St. 
George, Ga.—new building. 

Harrison (N. J.) National Bank— 
addition, $30,000. 

Southern Bank of Norfolk (Va.)— 
remodeling interior, modern 
$6,000. 

Glennville Bank, Glennville, Ga— 
remodeling and enlarging, new 
front, modern counters, $5,000. 

Lincoln Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Brighton Beach Branch— 
new building. 

Mount Union Bank, Alliance, Ohio 
—remodeling and enlarging. 
Commercial Banking and _ Trust 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va.—rub- 
ber tile floors, acoustical walls 
and ceilings, new heating plant, 
air conditioning, fluorescent 
lighting, waterproof vault, ban- 

dit barrier. 

Lubbock (Tex.) National Bank— 
new eight-story building, glass 
bricks, fluorescent lighting, auto- 
matic elevators, air conditioning, 
venetian blinds, rubber tile 
floors. 

Roger Conant Co-operative Bank, 
Salem, Mass.—new building, 
vault phone and_ ventilators, 
modern’ counters, fluorescent 
lighting. 

First National Bank, Newport 
News, Va.—remodeling and en- 
larging, additional counters, new 
stairways, fluorescent lighting, 
new front. 

Bank of America, Market Street 
Branch, Long Beach, Calif.—new 
building. 

Peoples State Bank of Baytown, 
Tex.—new building, $18,000. 
City Trust Co., Long Branch, N. J 
—remodeled, larger lobby, mod- 
ern counters, steel desks, indirett 
lighting, new bookkeeping de 
partment. 

Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust 
Co., Brighton Branch, Rochestef, 
N. Y.—new building. 
Citizens National Bank, Bowling 
Green, Ky.—modern fixtures, aif 
conditioning. 
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Excelsior 
Springs, Mo.—remodeled interi- 
or, modern counters, new lobby 
fixtures. 


Trust Co., Excelsior 


First National Bank, Chandler, 
Okla.—remodeling. 

National Bank of Commerce, Cen- 
tralia, Wash.—new building. 
Central National Bank, Playhouse 
Square Office, Cleveland, Ohio— 
remodeling and enlarging, mod- 

ern counters. 

Bank of Arizona, Flagstaff, Ariz._— 
remodeling, modern counters, 
two new vaults, safe deposit 
boxes, year-round air condition- 
ing. 


Handbook On Negotiable 
Instruments 


Because the Todd Sales Co. of 
Rochester, New York is basically 
interested in protective measures in 
bank operation, they turned their 
attention early this year to the 
preparation of a booklet devoted to 
the proper handling and safeguard- 
ing of negotiable instruments within 
the bank. 

The result of this research and 
compilation is a 32-page booklet 
entitled, “Negotiable Instruments— 
Safeguarding Their Use.” 

The treatment of this subject is 
sincere, thorough, and authoritative 
—and has not been used as a thinly 
camouflaged tool to promote the 
sale of the company’s products. 
Published in an entirely unselfish 
desire to be helpful, the book is 
based upon the company’s own 
experience and knowledge of the 
hazards to which negotiable instru- 
ments are subjected, together with 
that of outstanding bank operation’s 









































































Literally millions of 
thrifty Americans are 
saying that this month 





. the millions to whom you, Mr. Banker, have 


made available the convenient, 


systematic savings 


program provided by your Christmas Savings Clubs. 


*“Thanks, Mr. 


Banker,” 


say thousands of mer- 


chants to whom the flood of Christmas Savings Club 
ready cash means prosperity for them and their com- 


munities. 


And to this grateful chorus we add our heartfelt 
thanks, Mr. Banker, for your continued acceptance 
and use of Rand M¢Nally Christmas Savings Club 
Systems. It is gratifying to us to number so many of 
you among our valued customers. 


AND MSNALL 
& COMPANY 


New York 










executives in various cities. 

Undoubtedly, many of the sug- 
gestions made are already standard 
practice in your own institution. 
There may, however, be other 
equally vital ideas which could well 
be incorporated into your proced- 
ure. 

After giving briefly some general 
precautions, the booklet deals with 
equal conciseness with the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Alteration, forgery, theft; coun- 
terfeiting; checks and drafts; public 
confidence through protection; check 
paper and printing; depositors’ 
checks; signatures; vouchers; dor- 








Systems Division 


CHICAGO 


San Francisco 





LIQUIDATE YOUR JEWELRY... 


We will buy any peneey you La A have on col- 
lateral, or as executors of estates etc., regardless 
of the amount involv ed. 

If a action is desired, send your mer- 
chandise to our bank, The im Trust Co., 
ton, Mass. (Attn: Collection 
offer will be wired to 


you. If offer is unsatisfac- 
tory, ~~} will be returned immediately by our 


bank. Full rance coverage on all shipments. 

If you wish our representative to contact you 
——_ or desire er di , Please write 
or w 


GORDON BROTHERS 


18 Province St. 
Beston, Mass. 


mant accounts; savings accounts; 
collateral, collection items; travel- 
ers’ checks; money orders; and let- 
ters of credit. 
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Volume 7 


The National Policy On This Side Of The Line 


Our late turn of the screw to fix 
the National policy more firmly will 
reduce our imports from Canada 
largely, it is expected, and the less 
we take from Canada, the less they 
are able to take from us, so they 
may find a heavy drop in their cus- 
toms revenue. Doubtless they will 
have to give the taxation screw a 
turn there also, but from a different 
cause. The trouble here is too much 
revenue, but the overflow can be 
given to the pensioners, so as to 
maintain the National policy. The 
policy is bringing the skill and vigor 
of all lands here, including the 
golden youth of Canada, both male 
and female. 


DECEMBER, 1890 


The Superior Wages In The United States 

It is the pride of this country that 
it pays more and better wages to 
its workmen than are paid any- 
where else on the face of the earth. 
This arises from the great natural 
demand in this country, and the 
common feeling of a common inter- 
est that pertains to peoples ruled 
by themselves, the employer recog- 
nizing the propriety of the voter 
being not only intelligent but com- 
fortable; having some stake in the 
country, he is therefore on the side 
of order and the protection of prop- 
erty. 


DECEMBER, 1890 


The Liberality Of Congress 

The first session of the Fifty-first 
Congress, lately adjourned, gave 
evidence of unusual liberality, the 
total appropriations footing up 
$463,000,000. Compare this with the 
stingy provision of 1878, only $155,- 
356,000, and in fact we have had to 
include in this the support of the 
army, not voted till 1879. 


DECEMBER, 1890 


The Tin Plate Industry 


The fact is gradually becoming 
quite patent that we have abund- 
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ance of tin in this country, and 
factories are talked of for Chicago, 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh, and Balti- 
more, on a grand scale as to capital. 
This is very cheering, for if tin 
plates can be made successfully in 
the United States, it will complete 
the circle of the industries possible 
to this country. Congress with ex- 
cellent good judgment has put mat- 
ters on the way for the success of 
the beet-root sugar industry, if it 
is possible, so that protection is 
about complete, as to the range of 
its support to all industries possible 
to our soil, climate, and mechanical 
skill. 


DECEMBER, 1890 


The Amount Of Currency In Circulation 


It is estimated that there is now 
in circulation in this country cur- 
rency of all kinds (outside the 
holdings of the Treasury) amount- 
ing to $1,450,000,000. This sum is 
supposed to be in the hands of the 
people directly and of the banks 
subject to daily use and for bank 
cash reserves. In other words, there 
is now the above vast sum in circu- 
lation on the same principle as we 
would speak of the circulation of 
European nations none of whom 
have Government Treasuries; they 
keep their money in a bank. There- 
fore, in comparing the per capita 
of the United States with that of 
Germany for example, the above 
figures of our circulation are the 
basis for our per capita comparison, 
and that would give us one of the 
highest per capita for actual circu- 
lation, in the world, say $22 a head 
of population or $110 average per 
family on hand and available for 
the local exchanges. 


DECEMBER, 1890 


Longing For The Greenback 
“The recent silver law has greatly 
stimulated silver mining in Colo- 
rado. Hundreds of dead mines will 
be worked; hundreds of new mines 
will be opened; thousands of people 


will be sent into the bowels of the 
earth to blast and pick and shovel 
away all their life-time, and for 
what? Simply that the silver which 
Nature has hid in the rocks may be 
ground out, transported across the 
country, and lodged in another mine 
in Washington, where it must be 
protected by locks and keys and 
soldiers. 

“Gold coin, gold bars, and gold 
certificates; silver dollars, silver 
certificates, and silver bullion cer- 
tificates; greenbacks and National 
bank notes. What next? All this 
conglomeration should be replaced 
by United States full legal tender 
paper money, the safest, most con- 
venient, most valuable and only 
economical money in the United 


States.”—Western Paper. 


DECEMBER, 1890 


It is nothing new for a bank to 
change from the National register 
to a State register, but it is so rare 
that a large and influential bank 
makes the change, that we take a 
recent instance for the occasion of 
a few remarks. 

The Commercial National Bank 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, has made 
this change, and for good business 
reasons in their case. 

We do not say that each bank in 
every town or city could make the 
change with advantage. This bank 
can, and that is sufficient. For ex- 
ample, the business of the bank has 
been entirely local heretofore, yet 
the excessive reserve that the Na- 
tional system imposed on it locked 
up from thirty-five to forty per cent 
of the means of the bank, with no 
counterbalancing advantages. 

The National Charter has been a 
barrier to the dispatch of local busi- 
ness and a hindrance to the receipt 
of business on local conditions that 
the State bank laws permit, and 
that the National Bank Act ex- 
cludes. 

This is not a difference of prin- 
ciple in banking, but a question of 
supervision. 

There is more flexibility and 
power of adaptation to local cir- 
cumstances under the State Char- 
ter than under the National Bank 
Act, and hence, a wider field for 
profit. The local authorities under- 
stand the nature and legitimacy of 
business that would not be appre- 
ciated at Washington. The National 
system calls for strict mercantile 
paper and a heavy reserve in green- 
backs and gold as the only line of 
detail they could check off at Wash- 
ington. 

Each state has its own inspecting 
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arrangements, and the work of ex- 
amining assets suited to the locality 
is easily overtaken. The supervision 
is on hand, consultation is easier, 
and time is saved, and the profits 
are better, at least they will be in 
this case, as the bank will hold its 
deposits and ail its casual business, 
and will economize on reserves and 
other expenses. 


DECEMBER, 1890 
Banking In Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia banks calmly 
declared their handsome dividends 
last month, as if no seething finan- 
cial maelstrom whirled and foamed 
one hundred miles to northward, 
threatening to engulf the business 
of a great city, and all this applies 
to neighbors. The Philadelphia 
banks have about $23,000,000 capi- 
tal. Most of the banks have put a 
proportion of their profits into Sur- 
plus fund. It is rumored that the 
Merchants National Bank intends to 
increase its capital to a round mil- 
lion of dollars. There is every indi- 
cation that banking is profitable in 
Philadelphia and that the banks are 
good allies for country banks. 


DECEMBER, 1890 
Currency, Deposits, And Silver 


The drain on the deposits and 
specie of the New York banks seems 
constant. It is not that much specie 
is going abroad, but the demand for 
money in the West and the South- 
west to move crops is much larger 
than it was one year ago, because 
the average of prices is considerably 
higher. Silver has been recently de- 
clining, and the syndicate which 
purchased $10,000,000 of silver to 
control the American market are 
not likely to realize any profit on 
their speculation, because the Sec- 
tetary of the Treasury can get all 
he needs on the general market, and 
serve these unpatriotic schemers 
tight. Men who would plan a corner 
and legislate so as to rob their own 
country, deserve the detestation of 
all good men in every country. 
Every rascal connected with cor- 
hering silver on the United States 
Government, if he could be ferreted 
out and followed to his end, would 
be found dying a remorseful death. 


DECEMBER, 1890 
A Haughtiness Worthy Of The Olden Time 
Lately a lady unknown to the 
fshier of a Southern bank pre- 
sented a check and was asked to 
€ some one to introduce her. 
She replied: “I do not desire to do 


ra as I do not wish to know you, 
» 
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To Protect The Maker 


Of Construction Loans 
(Continued from page 648) 


ments of the Association and/or the 
F.H.A. To give the Association the 
right to remove inexperienced or 
incompetent contractors, sub-con- 
tractors, or workmen, when, in the 
opinion of the “Association, it bé- 
comes necessary.” 

It is sometimes necessary to re- 
move contractors, sub-contractors, 
or workmen in the event of labor 
trouble or where the contractor has 
difficulty finding competent work- 
men. 


Paragraph 6. “To not permit the 
commencement of any work, nor 
the delivery of any material until 
the permission to start work and 
delivery of material has been given 
by the Association in writing.” 


Paragraph 7. “To furnish from 
time to time whenever requested, 
a statement showing itemization of 
expenditures to date, items due and 
unpaid, and items necessary for 
completion, and to support said 
statement with receipted bills, affi- 
davits, waivers of liens, and other 
satisfactory evidence of payment.” 


Paragraph 8. “To assume the re- 
sponsibility for the location of the 
building or buildings on the lot in 
accordance with restrictions of rec- 
ord, zoning ordinances and local 
building codes, it being expressly 
agreed that the Association assumes 
no responsibility for the locating of 
buildings referred to in this agree- 
ment.” At the time the contractor 
gets the building permit, the local 
building department usually gives 
him zoning requirements, set-back 
figures and other items of informa- 
tion for the location of the build- 
ing, sewer, water, etc. It is the con- 
tractor’s responsibility to see that 
these requirements are carried out. 


Paragraph 9. “The undersigned 
agrees to abide by the regulations 
of the Association with reference to 
the Association’s system of disburs- 
ing funds during the construction 
of buildings covered by this agree- 
ment.” 


Paragraph 10. “It is further un- 
derstood that the Association may 
refuse to proceed with this loan, if 
in its opinion the undersigned has 
not complied with the above condi- 
tions, with the exception of para- 
graphs 2, 5 and 6, within thirty 
days after date.” 

The reverse side of the sheet 
bearing these agreements includes 
the breakdown of costs on two dif- 
ferent forms, one by trades with the 


contractor’s and _ sub-contractor’s 
name and the amount of his contract 
or sub-contract; the other is used 
by the disbursing officer of the asso- 
ciation and gives this officer an 
opportunity to keep track of the 
amount due, the amount paid, and 
balances still due on each individ- 
ual contract item. 

In the construction loan file is a 
permanent form on which is re- 
corded the disbursement of all 
funds in connection with a con- 
struction loan. This indicates the 
balance available at all times in the 
contract account, as well as in the 
construction loan account. There 
should be sufficient money left in 
the construction loan account to 
complete payment of the contract 
at all times. 

Construction loans on residences 
may be handled with success by any 
lending institution, if it will do the 
two most important things that are 
necessary to avoid trouble. 

First—be sure that funds are 
available to meet the contract price 
and refuse to let a contractor start 
a job until sufficient money is on 
hand to meet the contract price; 
provide the necessary agreement to 
put that money in the institution’s 
control to be disbursed in such a 
way as to give the institution the 
maximum of protection at all times. 

Second—supervise the payment 
of all bills on the job, so that there 
is no possibility of the funds in the 
institution’s control being diverted 
to pay bills on some other job. Hav- 
ing the full cost of a dwelling on 
hand when it starts, and seeing that 
the money is not misapplied re- 
moves 90% of the potential trouble 
that may arise in the handling of 
residential construction loans. 


Labor Economics In A 
Period Of Change 


By Sumner H. Slichter. ' 
Personnel series No. 41, published 
by the American Management As- 
sociation, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City; price 25 cents. 

Mr. Slichter is professor of busi- 
ness economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He makes an interesting obser- 
vation with respect to the payment 
of overtime. 

He says, “Extensive training of 
understudies is, of course, one way 
of preventing competitive bidding 
for scarce types of labor. 

“Another way is to pay penalty 
overtime rather than to bid up rates. 
Overtime payments are likely to be 
cheaper in the long run because 
rates once bid up, will be reduced 
with difficulty.” 
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posal Me 


TO DO 


ode WORK 


USE the KEY BOOK the American Bankers 
Association has worked out for all banks. 


1. It shows you how to efficiently 
REGISTER ITEMS 


2. It shows you 
ECONOMY through STANDARDIZATION of FORMS 


2. ® gives you 


a. The Numerical system at a glance 

b. A Numerical list of city banks 

c. A Numerical list of banks by states 

d. An alphabetical list of banks 

e. Bank change list and Discontinued numbers 


Published by RAND M¢ENALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY, 
as the OFFICIAL NUMBERING AGENT of the 
American Bankers Association. $2.50 a copy, with 
SUPPLEMENT in six months. SUPPLEMENTS NOW 
AVAILABLE to the 1940 EDITION. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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___ WHO'S WHO IN BANKING 





Aldrich Receives Goodrich Award 





Winthrop W. Aldrich (lett), board chairman of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, receiving the Goodrich award for “distinguished public service” 
from John L. Collyer, president of the rubber company in special cere- 
monies in the Goodrich Arena at the New York World's Fair. 


O Winthrop W. Aldrich, board 

chairman of the Chase National 

Bank went the 1940 B. F. Good- 
rich award “for distinguished pub- 
lic service.” The citation was “in 
recognition of your service tc our 
country in the fields of finance, 
industry and commerce; of your 
practical interest in many humani- 
tarian and welfare enterprises; of 
your civic leadership in this great 
city of New York; of your construc- 
tive influence in many worthy 
national organizations.” 

In response, Mr. Aldrich said he 
accepted the honor with humility 
but with great satisfaction, because 
he knew it symbolizes the belief, 
which he shares, that “a great 
American business enterprise can 
be run today only by men who put 
Obligation to the public before 
everything else. 

“We are today engaged in the 
vast undertaking of making the 
United States invulnerable in a 
World at war,” he continued. “We 
all know in our hearts that the de- 
sired result can be achieved only by 
hard work and sacrifice, and by 
absolute devotion to the national 
purpose. This means complete co- 
Operation between the government, 
finance, and all elements of industry. 
» ‘It is safe to assume that bank 








he 


money will flow at once and in an 
ever-increasing stream, into the 
fallow field of industry for the de- 
fense of the country. 

“Not only will the banks of the 
United States do their full part as 
the program develops into perform- 
ance, but they are already doing 
everything possible to co-operate. I 
speak not only of the financing the 
banks ordinarily do for their cus- 
tomers. It is safe to say that financ- 
ing of that sort in recent months 
has been limited only by the need 
or desire of industry to borrow, and 
such financing will no doubt become 
more important in the future. 

“T speak also of a new sort of 
financing which I hope will play 
an important part in these first 
stages of preparation for defense. 
The Sumners-Barkley Bill, known 
as the Assignment of Claims act, re- 
cently enacted, provides machinery 
intended to enable a corporation 
faced with the necessity of enlarg- 
ing its plant or of building a new 
one for government work, to borrow 
from banks the cost of the new con- 
struction. Under the provisions of 
this bill the promise of the govern- 
ment to reimburse the contract for 
that cost may be assigned as secu- 
rity for the repayment of the bor- 


rowed money.” 








The Chase bank chairman char- 
acterized this as a “new idea in 
financing government contracts,” 
and said it should have the effect 
of making private funds available 
at the outset of our defense pro- 
gram. It does not, of course, relieve 
the government of the ultimate 
necessity of itself financing the pay- 
ment for the new facilities but it 
does permit the government to post- 
pone such financing and distribute 
it over a period of years, he added. 

“Needless to say,” Mr. Aldrich 
continued, “the question of whether 
the contract entered into between 
contractor and the government for 
the construction of each plant is 
acceptable security depends upon 
the terms of each particular con- 
tract, the character and stability of 
the borrower and the surrounding 
circumstances in each case; but I 
can tell you that the banks all over 
the country have been alert to do 
everything possible to aid the de- 
fense program and to assist in set- 
ting up workable and efficient 
financial machinery to that end.” 


Meyer Heads Comptrollers 


The National As- 
sociation of Bank 
Auditors and 
Comptrollers, at 
their sixteenth an- 
nual convention in 
St. Louis, elected 
Charles Z. Meyer, 
comptroller of The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago as pres- 
ident, to succeed 
J. W. Massie, audi- 
tor, Republic National Bank of 
Dallas. 

Mr. Meyer had served previously 
as national committeeman in the 
seventh district; secretary-treas- 
urer; second vice president: and 
first vice president. He has also 
been active in the Chicago Bank 
Auditors Conference, having served 
in all official capacities. His activity 
is attested by the fact that there 
are more Auditor and Comptroller 
conferences in the seventh district 
than any other Reserve district. 

Mr. Meyer has been associated with 
The First National Bank since 1912. 
He served his apprenticeship in the 
messenger and credit departments, 
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A 
XMAS PRESENT 


YOURSELF 


that will pay 


All Year 


Bank Cost Control 
Ben Young $2 


shows how to establish the 
basic records necessary for 
general control—it completely 
revolutionizes the old method 
of bank cost control—elimi- 
nates waste and risks— 
strengthens the bank’s earning 
position. 


Bank Loan Management 
Stronck & Eigelberner $2 


Credit evaluation—satisfactory 
ratio of liquidity—principles of 
handling real estate mortgages 
—diversifications to observe in 
the investment portfolio, etc.— 
Loaning as done profitably 
today. 


Advertising For Banks 
Don Knowlton $2 


How to write copy that arrests 
attention and gets business. 
How to get publicity for your 
bank. How to combat adverse 
publicity to banks in general, 
etc., etc., etc. 


If bought in set of 3—$5. 


PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


RAND MONALLY & COMPANY 
536 So. Clark Street, Chicago 


On 5-day approval plan 


0 Send me the set @ $5 
O Send me Adv. for Banks @ $2 
0 Send me Bk. Loan Mgmt. @ $2 
0 Send me Px. Cost Control@ $2 


and has been associated with bank 
auditing since his appointment to 
The First National’s traveling audi- 
tor’s staff in 1924. He was made 
assistant cashier in 1930; auditor in 
1932; and comptroller in 1939. He 
is a major in the Finance Division 
of The United States Army Reserve 
Corps. 

This convention of the Associa- 
tion had a larger registration than 
any previous meeting. It concluded 
one of their most active years, and 
they now have the largest member- 
ship in the history of their organ- 
ization. During the past year a 
National Headquarters office has 
been established at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and a full time managing editor 
appointed for National Auditgram, 
the association’s official publication. 

Other officers elected by the 
association are:—C. W. Borton, 
assistant vice president Irving Trust 
Company, New York City, first vice 
president; O. A. Waldow, auditor, 
National Bank of Detroit, second 
vice president; Hugh E. Powers, 
cashier, Lincoln Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, 
secretary; John C. Shae, auditor, 
Whitney National Bank, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, treasurer. 

The next National Convention 
will be in Chicago. Their Eastern 
Regional Conference will be held 
next April in Boston, Massachu- 
setts; the Mid-Continent Regional 
Conference in Cleveland, next May; 
and a third regional meeting, on the 
West Coast, is contemplated. 


Sperling's Ads Win 


The Cleveland Trust Company 
has been awarded honorable men- 
tion in the 1940 Socrates bank 
advertising competition, a contest 
which is conducted annually by the 
publication Bank Ad-Views. 

Winner of the Socrates High 
Award in 1939, this marks the sec- 
ond time the Cleveland institution’s 
advertising efforts have been singled 
out for their originality and effec- 
tiveness. 

In the competition, the advertise- 
ments and ideas of the nation’s 
leading banks were passed upon by 
a board of 12 leading advertising 
executives. A full year of adver- 
tising activity was reviewed in this 
way with points being awarded on 
three elemental considerations: (a) 
Idea to sell bank services; (b) lay- 
out and illustrative technique, and 
(c) general effect on the bank’s 
relation with the public. 

I. I. Sperling is assistant vice- 


president in charge of Cleveland 
Trust advertising, while Meldrum 
and Fewsmith, Inc., of Cleveland, 
serves as the bank’s advertising 
agency. Clifford Kroening, of the 
agency staff, is the account execu- 
tive. 


Heads Tennessee Group 


William M. Sherrill, advertising 
manager of the First National Bank 
at St. Louis, Mo., was elected presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Society of St. 
Louis at its 46th annual meeting 
and smoker, held a few weeks ago. 


Morgan On Fund Committee 


S. St. John Morgan, vice presi- 
dent of the State Street Trust Co., 
of Boston, Mass., is serving as chair- 
man of a committee soliciting from 
industrial and financial concerns 
contributions for the 1941 Commu- 
nity Fund of Greater Boston. Mr. 
Morgan is a veteran campaigner in 
this type of work, having headed 
a committee last Spring which col- 
lected for the Red Cross. 


Addresses Agency Men 


E. B. MacNaughton, president of 
the First National Bank of Port- 
land, Ore., and a civic leader, was 
a principal speaker at the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies’ 
western council convention in Octo- 
ber. 


Corbin On Defense 


Horace K. Corbin, president of 
the Fidelity Union Trust Co., New- 
ark, N. J., is serving as a member of 
the committee on national defense 
of the New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce, which recently 
adopted and presented to Governor 
Moore a resolution pledging the aid 
of the State’s business and industry 
in the national defense program. 


Safety Group Honors Barnett 


D. M. Barnett, executive vice 
president of the Barnett National 
Bank, of Jacksonville, Fla., has been 
presented by the Safeguardians of 
America their public recognition 
scroll for a record of traffic safety. 
Mr. Barnett has driven an automo- 
bile for 38 years in 46 states over 
600,000 miles without an accident. 
The scroll was presented at a publi¢ 
ceremony. 
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National 


A. B. A. Mid-Winter Trusi Confer- 
ence — Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 4-6. 

A. B. A. Regional Conference— 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City—Mar. 5-7. 

A. B. A. Regional Conference— 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.— 
Mar. 20-21. 

American Institute of Banking—St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
June 2-6. 

Association of Reserve City Bank- 
ers—Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa., 
May 4-7. 

National Safe Deposit Association 
—Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 22-24. 


State 


Alabama—Mobile. May. 
Connecticut — Hotel Taft, 
Haven. Dates undecided. 
Connecticut—Mid-Winter Banquet, 

Jan. 23. 

District of Columbia—The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., June 4-7. 

Florida—Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, early in April. 

Georgia—Hotel Dempsey, Macon. 
Dates undecided. 

Idaho—Sun Valley, June 16-17. 

Illinois — Mid-Winter Conference, 
Chicago, January 30. 

Illinois—Golden Jubilee, Palmer 
House, Chicago, May 14-15. 

Indiana—Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, May 14-15. 

Kansas—Kansas City—May 15-16. 

Maine—Poland Spring House, Po- 
land, Me., June 27-29. 

Maine—Mid-Year Meet, Augusta, 
Oct. 24. 

Massachusetts—New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, June 5-7 (Tenta- 
tive). 

Michigan—Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, June 26-28. 

Minnesota—St. Paul. Dates unde- 
cided. 

Mississippi— Place not selected — 
May 12-14. 

Missouri—Elms_ Hotel, 
Springs, May 12-14. 

Montana — New Florence Hotel, 
Missoula, June 20-21. 

New Hampshire — University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, June. 

New Mexico— Lordsburg — Dates 
undecided. 

North Dakota—Hotel 
Bismarck—June 17-18. 

Ohio—Mid-Winter Meet, Columbus, 
Feb. 21. 


December, 1940 


New 


Excelsior 


Patterson, 


1941 Bankers Conventions 


Oklahoma — Skirvin Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, May 8-10. 


Oregon—Place not selected—June 
9-10. 

South Dakota— Hotel 
Deadwood, June 26-27. 

Texas—Houston—May 21-23. 

Virginia — John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, May 22-24. 

Washington—Place not selected— 
June 12-13. 

Wisconsin — Mid-Winter Confer- 


Franklin, 


ence, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee— 
Jan. 20-21. 


Conferences 


Missouri Bankers Cofiference (sec- 
ond)—University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Jan. 21-23. 


Brown Leads Indianans 


Mark A. Brown, vice president of 
the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
of Chicago, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Indiana Society of Chi- 
cago for the coming year. 
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Coming Events Cast Their Shadows Before! 


Justin F. Barbour—lIn the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
—Tells How You Can Apply the Dow Theory to the Care 


and Growth of Money. 





% Suddenly . 


. . Opportunity takes on a greater meaning to ° 


readers of the Chicago Journal of Commerce. For, now appear- 
ing once-a-week a new extension of the long-accepted Dow 
Theory (never before amplified and projected in its full philos- 
ophy to the investment public, to the best of our knowledge), 
unfolds itself with a wealth of substantially grounded applications 


of the extended Dow Theory. 


Read “Collateral Dow Theory” in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, written by Justin F. Barbour, authority and scru- 
tinizer of stock market trends. Analyze each article carefully. 
Apply his practical concepts to your own investment program. 
Let his articles show you how the market foretells which indus- 
tries and securities point to greater advances during certain 
periods of business activity. Then you can determine for your- 


self the specific stocks to buy, and when. . 


. and you will 


learn for yourself what stocks to sell, and when. 
“COLLATERAL DOW THEORY” 


FREE! With each new 90-day subscription .. . 


this specially 


@ prepared brochure “Stock Market Implications,” embrac- 
ing stock market action included in 30 previous issues of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, sturdily bound for frequent usage. Act today 

on this limited time offer and make this vital 





knowledge part of YOUR stock-in-trade. 


CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
12 East Grand Avenue 
Please start morning delivery of The Chicago Journal of 
Commerce to the address 


days, including the Sept. 12 issue and Free Brochure “Stock 
Market Implications,” at your rate of $4.75. 


Chicago, Illinois 


belew, for trial period of 90 






























































































































































Changes Since Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, Final 1940 Edition 


SS 


Banks not previously reported indicated by an * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


National 4; State 9; Other Institution 1 
National 7; State 9 


Through Liquidation...................... 


Through Absorption 


Through Merger or Consolidation........... 
“arough Gonversion...................005- 


Total discontinued 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


BNET LAMIMEAOR 55. oo cacsccsscccccess 


Through Merger or Consolidation 
Total discontinued 


Head Offices 
Branches 


ALABAMA 
Opelika 


Opelika National Bank 
(Change in title of The National Bank 
of Opelika, effective September 16, 
1940) 

Opelika 
The National Bank of Opelika. .61-107 
(Changed title to Opelika National 
Bank, September 16, 1940) 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles 

*California Bank, Vernon and Central 
Office 4374 So. Central Ave.)....16-174 
(Discontinued October 11, 1940 and 
business transferred to and consoli- 
dated with 57th & Central Office) 

Pasadena 
Security National Bank of Pasadena 
(Changed title to Union National Bank 
of Pasadena, September 3, 1940) 

Pasadena 
Union National Bank of a 
(Change in title of Security National 
Bank of Pasadena. Effective Septem- 
ber 3. 1940) 

San Francisco 

*Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, Treasure Island 
Branch 
(Closed October 5, 1940) 

San Francisco 

*California Pacific Title & Trust Co.. 
148 Montgomery 11-113 
(Liquidating trust department. Re- 
ported October 18, 1940) 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 


City Bank & Trust Company... .62-22 
(Accounts merged with Industrial 
Trust Co. which opened a branch in 
the former location of City Bank & 
Trust Co. on October 1, 1940) 
Wilmington 
Industrial Trust Co., Brandywine 
Branch (2120 Market St.)............ 
(Clement V. Dougherty, in charge. 
Opened October 1, 1940 in location of 
City Bank & Trust Co., whose accounts 
were merged with those of Industrial 
Trust Co.) 


FLORIDA 

Miami Beach 
Miami Industrial Bank, Miami Beach 
Branch of Miami 
(John H. Boyer, Manager. 
September 11, 1940) 

St. Petersburg 

*The First National Bank in St. Peters- 
burg 63-529 
(Capital $200.000, Surplus and Profits 
$152,000. B. F. Britts, President, M. G. 


686 


Reported 


.. National 1 


Irwin, Cashier. Change in title of The 
Southern National Bank of St. Peters- 
burg, effective November 1, 1940) 

St. Petersburg 

*The Southern National Bank of St. 
Petersburg 63-529 
(Changed title to The First National 
ipo) in St. Petersburg, November 1, 


GEORGIA 

Abbeville 

*Citizens Exchange Bank 
Bank—not Inc.) 

(Closed August 28, 1940) 
Chester 

Rogers-Wynne Banking Co., 
Bank—not Incorporated 
(Changed title 
Banking Co.) 
Chester 
Wynne-Nicholson Banking Company 
(Private Bank—not Incorporated) 


(Capital $2,000, Surplus and Profits 
$1,000, C. R. Nicholson, President, C. 
W. Nicholson, Cashier. Change in title 
of Rogers-Wynne Banking Company 
(Private Bank—not Incorporated) 

Claxton 
Tippins Banking Company (Private 
Bank—not Incorporated) 64-1193 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of Tippins Banking Company, Sep- 
tember 3, 1940) 

Claxton 
Tippins (State 
Bank) 64-1193 
(Conversion of Tippins Banking Com- 
pany (Private Bank—not Incorpor- 
ated), September 3, 1940) 

Lavonia 
The First National Bank 
(Voluntarily liquidated September 23, 
1940. Succeeded by Northeast Georgia 
Bank) 

Lavonia 
Northeast Georgia Bank 
(Capital $25.000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. Conversion of First National 
Bank, effective September 23, 1940) 

Leslie 
Bank of Leslie 
(Closed September 18, 1940 and placed 
in = of State Banking Depart- 
ment 


(Private 


(Private 
64-1098 
to Wynne-Nicholson 


Banking Company 


IDAHO 
Shelley 


*American National Bank of Idaho Falls, 
Shelley Branch of Idaho Falls. .92-296 
(S. E. Hodge, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 21, 1940) 


ILLINOIS 
Alse 


y 
*Alsey State Bank 
(Liquidating. Ceased taking deposits 


August 14, 1940) 
Cicero 
Western National Bank of Cicero 


(Capital $200,000, Surplus $100,000. 
T. R. Thorsen, President, Henry Bar- 
ton, Cashier. Conversion of Western 
State Bank as of October 1, 1940) 

Cicero 
Western State Bank 
(Converted to a national bank under 
title of Western National Bank of 
Cicero as of October 1, 1940) 

Downers Grove—Citizens State Bank of 
Downers Grove 
(Capital $50,000. Surplus $10,000. Edw. 
A. Volberding, Pres.; R. C. Brogmus, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. Opened Sep- 
tember 14, 1940) 

Joliet 
Union National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Joliet 0-66 
(Capital $125,000, Surplus and Profits 
$50,000. Robert C. Kewley, President, 
Cc. D. Oberwortmann, Cashier. To open 
about November 4, 1940) 

Niles Center 

*Niles Center State Bank. . 
(Name of town changed 
October 1940) 

Skokie 

*Niles Center State Bank 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$100.000. William J. Galitz, President, 
Willard C. Galitz, Cashier. Name of 
town changed from Niles Center to 
Skokie, October 1940) 


Steeleville 
Bank of Steeleville 
0-972 


to Skokie 


First National 


(Capital $50,000. Surplus and Profits 
$20,000. Henry Walter, President, A 
W. Werre, Cashier. Conversion of State 
Bank of Steeleville, September 30, 
1940) 

Steeleville 

State Bank of Steeleville 
(Converted to First National Bank of 
Steeleville, September 30, 1940) 

Tolono 

*Bank of Tolono 
(Ceased taking deposits October % 
1940) 


INDIANA 

Poseyville 
Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Branch of 
Wadesville 71-1310 
(Edward J. Manager. Opened 
October 7, 1940) 

Wadesville 
Farmers Bank & Trust 
(Capital: Common $25,000, 
Notes $25,000, Surplus and 
$39,000. Warren Wade, President, & 
©. Wenderoth, Cashier. Conversion 
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Farmers National Bank, October 7, 
on ad ille 
sv 
earmers National Bank......... 71-936 


(Converted to Farmers Bank & Trust 
Company, October 7, 1949) 


IOWA 
Eldora 


Citizens Savings Bank.......... 72-411 
(Changed title to Hardin County Sav- 


ings Bank. Reported September 5, 
a 
ra 

Bi iardin County National Bank in El- 


MORE. ccdcccccccescceecese eeccccs 72-408 
(Voted into voluntary liquidation. 
Reported September 5, 1940) 
ldora 

rarain County Savings Bank. .72-411 
(Change in title of Citizens Savings 
Bank. Reported September 5, 1940) 
eservey 

MFirst State Bank, Meservey Office of 
Thornton ....seceeese @ccccecccsossece 
(Melvin A. Ingebretson, Temporary 
Manager. Opened November 1, 1940) 

Mount Union 
Iowa State Bank, Office of Morning 
Sun (Opened August 26, 1940. Suc- 
ceeded Mount Union State Bank which 
was taken over by Iowa State Bank, 
Morning Sun) 

Mount Union 
Mount Union State Bank....... 72-1489 
(Voluntarily liquidated as of close of 
business August 24, 1940. Taken over 
by Iowa State Bank, Morning Sun and 
operated as a branch) 

Thornton 
First National Bank.......... 72-1128 
(Voluntary liquidation effective Sep- 
tember 3, 1940. Succeeded by The First 
State Bank of Thornton, Iowa) 

Thornton 
The First State Bank of Thornton, 
DL th66 bb08.6 6606.0:66.445 660 66 72-1128 
Succeeded First National Bank, Sep- 
tember 3, 1940) 


KANSAS 

New Salem 

*State Bank of New Salem...... 83-963 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 19, 1940) 

Norway 

*Norway State Bank............ 83-967 
(Voluntary liquidation September 10, 
1940. Sold to The Scandia State Bank, 
Scandia) 


LOUISIANA 
Shreveport 


First National Bank of Shreveport. 
a Street Office (511 Marshall 


ree ee ee ee ee 


t. 
(W. C. Wilkins, 


Manager. 
soon) 


To open 


MARYLAND 
Nanticoke 


*Savings Bank of Nanticoke... .65-185 
(Closed October 4, 1940) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


*Morris Plan Banking Co., Branch at 
61 Providence St., (Park Square) 
(Opened in September, 1940) 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
*University National Bank of Minne- 
ESS re arene 17-77 
(Capital $100.000. O. H. Odin, President 
C. Herbert Cornell, Cashier. Conver- 


sion of University State Bank, October 
19, 1940) 


Minneapolis 

*University State Bank........... 17-77 
(Converted to University National 
Bank of Minneapolis, October 19, 1940) 


MONTANA 
Columbus 


Stillwater National Bank...... 93-428 
(Assets sold to The Yellowstone Bank, 
September 5, 1940) 


NEBRASKA 
Bennett 


I os 6 on nn 0 ue cmace'c 76-468 
(Closed and placed in hands of State 
Tanking Department, September, 1940) 


The Tilden Bank.............. 76-287 
(Capital $25,000. Surplus and Profits 
$8,600. J. R. Kinder, President, B. E. 
Graham, Cashier. Conversion of The 
Tilden National Bank, effective Octo- 
od 1, 1940) 

en 


Tilden National Bank.......... 76-287 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of The Tilden Bank, October 1, 1940) 


December, 1940 


NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City 

*Boardwalk National Bank, Downtown 
Office: 2030-2032 Atlantic Ave......... 
(Edward C. Jones, in charge. Certifi- 
cate issued and branch authorized 
October 11, 1940) 

Atlantic City 

*Equitable Trust Company...... 55-148 
(Ceased doing a deposit business 
October 11, 1940 and commenced pay- 
ing off ':s depositors October 14, 1940) 


NEW YORK 
Brighton 


*Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Twelve Corners Office of Roches- 
GD cocdndanekdasntn bade oendeames eebas 
(Roy B. Vance, Manager. To open 
about December 1, 1940) 

Buffalo 
Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo, Allen 
GEG. waridecacceecenesksddesnenedtawes 
(Changed location from 194-196 Allen 
St. to 85 Elmwood Ave.) 

Mohawk 
The Oneida National Bank & Trust 
Company, Mohawk Office............- 
(Edw. W. Daly, Manager, R. F. James, 
Assistant Manager. To open October 
15, 1940) 

New York 
Harlem Savings Bank, 207th Street 
Office, (207th St. & Broadway)........ 
(Opened August 26, 1940. William Os- 
borne. Assistant Secretary) 

New York 

*Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank, Repre- 
sentative Office of Berlin (55 Liberty 
Gy sxdvcwe tase a duntnanen eteaberarn< 
(Rudolf Wullen, Representative) 

Utica 
First Bank & Trust Company. ..50-76 
(Francis P. McGinty, President, 
Theodore Rokahr, Vice-President and 
Treasurer. Opened September 14, 1940. 
Formed to assume deposit liabilities 
of the First Citizens Bank & Trust 
Company) 


Utica 
First Citizens Bank & Trust pee | 
(Merged into newly formed First Bank 
, ae Company on September 14, 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Sharon 

*First National Bank........... 77-337 
(Converted to First State Bank, Octo- 
ber 19, 1940) 

Sharon 

CH IGR Gente TN asin dk 06 6 ddsienss 77-337 


(Conversion of First National Bank, 
October 19, 1940) 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Second National Bank, 
Branch (3186 Harrison).............. 
(Opened October 1, 1940. Succeeded 
Westwood Bank & Savings Company 
which was taken over by Second Na- 
tional Bank on September 30, 1940) 
Cincinnati 
Westwood Bank & Savings Company 
(Taken over by Second National Bank 
on September 30, 1940 and operated as 
Westwood Branch, beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1940) 


Westwood 


OREGON 
Port Orford 


Curry County Bank, Branch of Gold 
ROME, GIG. 6 cd cctkccncadeeciccens 96-348 
(Bernard Mather, Manager. To open 
about October 1, 1940) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

York 

*Eastern National Bank......... 60-167 
(Purchased by York National Bank & 
Trust Company and operated as East 
Market Street Branch which opened 
October 7, 1940) 

York 

*York National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, East Market Street Branch.... 
(B. J. Strickler, Manager. Opened 
October 7, 1940) 


TENNESSEE 

Lake City 
The First National Bank of iabe Oe 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank of Coal Creek. Changed title 
October 1, 1940 to agree with change 
of name of place where bank is 
located) 


TEXAS 
Barstow 


Citizens State Bank..... asses. 88-934 
(Deposit liability taken over and part 
of assets purchased by the Security 

- ag Bank, Pecos, September 21, 1940) 
sa 
Canal Banking Company...... 88-2124 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Sep- 
tember 23, 1940) 

Hitchcock 
Citizens State Bank............ 88-910 
(Entered voluntary liquidation on 
August 2, 1940) 

Seminole 
Seminole State Bank.......... 88-2192 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Jno. 
D. Mitchell, President. To open latter 
part of October) 


WASHINGTON 

Pullman 

*Pullman State Bank............ 98-86 
(Assets and liabilities transferred to 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
November 1, 1940, and bank converted 
into Pullman Branch) 

Pullman 

*Pullman Branch, Seattle-First National 
Bank (Spokane & Eastern Division) 
Bramem Gf Semttle....cccscdsccen 
(H. G. Cordes, Manager. Succeeded 
Pullman State Bank, November 1, 1940) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mount Hope 
First National Bank........... 69-366 
(Closed by voluntary liquidation July 
27, 1940) 


WISCONSIN 
Eagle 


oe eee 79-508 
(Closed by State Banking Department 
October 25, 1940) 

Lynxville 
Prairie City Bank, Paying & Receiv- 
ing Station of Prairie du Chien 
(Closed August 31, 1940) 

Monroe . 
a | TCE Te 79-207 
(Consolidated with The First National 


Bank at close of business October 19, 
1940) 


New Banks Reported in 
Process Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


CALIFORNIA 
Monterey (Fort Ord) 
*Monterey County Trust & Savings 
Bank, Branch of Salina. 
(Reported October 18, 1940) 


HAWAII 
Lihue 


Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Branch of Honolulu. 
(Authorized September 12, 1940) 


ILLINOIS 
West Frankfort 
*The Bank of West Frankfort. 


LOUISIANA 
Denham Springs 
*+Livingston State Bank. 
(Foster Couvillion, correspondent) 


MISSOURI 
Jamestown 


*Peoples Bank. 
(Reported October 30, 1940) 


NEW JERSEY 
Pompton Lakes 
*tNorth Jersey National Bank of Pomp- 


ton. 
(Albert C. Kluge, correspondent) 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn 
Lincoln Savings Bank (new branch at 
Southeast corner of Brighton Beach 
Ave. and Coney Island Ave.) 
New York, (Borough of Bronx) 
Dollar Savings Bank (new branch at 
Southeast corner of East 177th St. and 
Hugh Grant Circle) 
New York 
*Colonial Trust Company, Branch: at 
1230 Sixth Ave. 
(Application filed October 24, 1940) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Darby 


Darby National Bank. 
(Irvin E. Gotshall, correspondent) 





TEXAS 

Dallas 

Commercial Credit Plan 

Bank. 

(Charter granted October 1, 1940) 
Pharr 

Security State Bank. 

(Charter granted September 12, 1940) 


WASHINGTON 


Industrial 


Spokane 

*The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company, East Side Branch. 
{To be opened in January, 1941) 


WISCONSIN 
Bear Creek 
Farmers State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Manawa. 


F D | C Changes 


Since Final 1940 Rand MSNally 
Bankers Directory 


ALABAMA 
Opelika—The National Bank of Opelika 
Delete 
Opelika—Opelika National Bank....Add 


CALIFORNIA 


Pasadena—The Security National Bank 
of Pasadena Delete 
Pasadena—Union 

Pasadena 


FLORIDA 


Miami Beach—Miami Industrial Bank. 
Branch of Miami...........2.++++4 Add 


GEORGIA 
Claxton— Tippins 3anking Company, 
Incorporated -Add 
*Lavonia—The First National Bank of 
Lavonia . 
*Lavonia—Northeast Georgia Bank. Add 
*Leslie—The Bank of Leslie Delete 


ILLINOIS 


Alsey—Alsey State Bank Delete 
*Cicero—Western State Bank of Cicero 


*Cicero—Western 
Cicero 
Downers Grove—Citizens 
of Downers Grove 
*Steeleville—First 
Steeleville 
*Steeleville—State Bank of Steeleville 
Delete 


National Bank of 
Add 


INDIANA 
Battle Ground—Battle Ground State 
Bank Add 
Greenfield—Greenfield 
pany 
Nappanee 


*Poseyville—Farmers Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Wadesville..Add 
Sandborn—The Sandborn Banking Com- 


Company Add 
*Wadesville—The Farmers National 
Bank of Wadesville Delete 


IOWA 


Eldora—Citizens Savings Bank..Delete 
Eldora—Hardin County National Bank 
in Eldora 

Eldora—Hardin County Savings Bank 
of Eldora, Iowa A 

Mediapolis—Mediapolis 


Mount Union—lIowa State Bank, Branch 
of Morning Sun 

Thornton—The First National Bank of 
Thornton Delete 

Thornton—The First State Bank of 
Thornton, Iowa 


MARYLAND 
*Nanticoke—Savings Bank of Nanticoke 
Delete 
MASSACHUSETTS 


*Boston—The Morris Plan Banking 
Company of Boston, Branch at 61 
NOD Eile a we dtrctes-cniscet caaed Add 


MISSOURI 
Lebanon—State Bank of Lebanon...Add 


MONTANA 


Columbus—Stillwater National Bank 
Delete 


NEBRASKA 


*Tilden—The Tilden Bank 
*Tilden—The Tilden National 


NEW JERSEY 
*Raritan—Raritan State Bank 


NEW YORK 


*Mohawk—The Oneida National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Utica, Branch of Utica 


Utica—First Bank & Trust Company of 
Utica, head office and branch Add 

Utica—First Citizens Bank & 
Company of Utica, head office and 
branch 


*Cincinnati—The Second National Bank 
of Cincinnati, Westwood Branch. .Add 
*Cincinnati—The Westwood Bank & 
Savings Company Delete 


PENNSYLVANIA 
*York—The Eastern National Bank of 
York 
*York—The York National Bank and 
Trust Company, East Market St. 
Branch 


TENNESSEE 
*Lake City—The First National Bank of 
Coal Creek 
*Lake City—The First National Bank of 
BG SAD koe ncceacispecvesso vent Add 


TEXAS 


*Barstow—The Citizens State Bank of 
Barstow 

*Elsa—Canal Banking Company. . Delete 

Hitchcock—Citizens State Bank of 
Hitchcock 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mount Hope—The First National Bank 


WISCONSIN 
*Lynxville—Prairie City Bank, Paying 
and Receiving Station of Prairie du 
Chien Delete 


Overdraft Caused By 
Certified Check 


It is quite likely that many of the 
customers of banks everywhere do 
not understand that when a certi- 
fied check is issued, the amount is 
deducted from the depositor’s ac- 
count. 

A case of misunderstanding oc- 
curred in a Chicago bank recently. 
The customer wrote a check and 
asked the teller to arrange for cer- 
tification. The teller, of course, 
immediately deducted the amount 
from the depositor’s account. 

The depositor did not use the 
certified check as he had intended, 
and before the end of the month, he 
was distressed to receive a notice 
that his account was overdrawn. 

It turned out that he had never 
realized that the certification of the 
check had anything to do with over- 
drawing his account. The matter 
was, of course, straightened out 
very quickly, but it emphasizes the 
fact that when a check is certified, 
it is well to tell the customer that 
the amount is immediately charged 
against his account. 


Simplification will increase ac- 
curacy. 


Index to 
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